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AVING an ingen- 
H ious turn of mind, 
Clifford Daniels © 
applied more time’ and 
thought to circumventing 
difficulties than to sur- 
mounting them. He gave 
less attention to his stud- 
ies probably than. any 
other boy in St. Timothy’s 
School, yet he quite con- 
sistently held a place about 
one third of the way from 
the bottom of the class. 
This position, although 
giving no cause for pride to 
Clifford’s parents, seemed 
to him comfortable and 
satisfactory. He managed 
so skillfully that he al- 
ways ranked just high 
enough not to be excluded 
from participation in ath- 
letic sports or to be de- 
prived of his afternoons. 
At least that had been 
his record for two com- 
fortable years at St. Timo- 
thy’s. Then a new master, 
Mr. Babeock, came to the 
school, and undertook to 
teach Greek history to the 
fifth form, of which by 
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Clifford urged McCune 
to keep a record for him. 
**Just so you’ll see how 
I outguess him. I’ll tell 
you beforehand whether 
or not I’ve studied the 
lesson. To-day I haven’t 
studied it, and I’ve fig- 
ured it out that if I act 
kind of dopey in class 
he’ll think I’m trying to 
draw him on, and he’ll 
let me alone. You see.’’ 

Whether that was the 
explanation of Mr. Bab- 
cock’s course or not, he 
did let Clifford alone that 
day, and Clifford’s elation 
was superb. 

‘*I’m going to use men- 
tal suggestion on him,’’ 
Clifford said. ‘‘I have a 
feeling I can make him 
do just as I want him to 
do, poor boob! I’ve been 
reading up on mental sug- 
gestion, and I think he’ll 
be a good subject. ’’ 

It was with an eye 
to humorous effectiveness, 
but also it was with a 
superstitious desire to test 
its efticacy, that Clifford 
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that time Clifford was an 
honored and popular mem- 
ber. And Mr. Babcock 
expected just as much of 
the fellows in the middle 
of the class as of those at 
the top. At the second 
meeting he called on Clif- 
ford to tell what he could 
of the Battle of Marathon. 
Clifford rose and began impressively : 
‘*The Battle of Marathon was one of 
the great, one of the really decisive, 
battles of the world. In fact, it was one 
of the great naval battles of all time. 
It proved to be a great victory —’’ 
‘*You may sit down, Daniels,’’ said 
Mr. Babcock, with the utmost frigidity. 
‘*But I hadn’t told half what I know about 
the Battle of Marathon!’’ cried Clifford in 


formed the habit of shut- 
ting himself alone in his 
room for five minutes be- 
fore every history recita- 
tion and giving. Mr. Bab- 
cock during that period 
what he called absent 
treatment. 

For a time Clifford’s 
methods worked so well 
that his friends were impressed. Even 
those who had been most derisive in 
their comments on the absent-treatment 
ritual and most amused by the humor 
of it began to believe that it might 
be a way of dealing with a master. 
Clifford himself began to have a genuine 
faith in his own occult powers. He 
shrouded them in deeper mystery and de- 
clined to answer all questions about his mode 
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ORAWN BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 
THE NEXT DAY, WHEN CLIFFORD AND MCCUNE WERE HAVING A PRACTICE MATCH. 
MR. BABCOCK STOPPED TO LOOK ON 


ABSENT TREATMENT 
OBy Arthur 3 Stanwood Pier 


extraordinarily alert and atten- 
tive; and whenever the pupil 
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an aggrieved voice, while the class grinned. 

‘*Twice zero is still zero,’’ retorted Mr. 
Babcock. 

From Harry McCune, who * was next called 
on and who had studied the lesson, Clifford 
learned that the Battle of Marathon took 
place on land. Instantly Clifford made violent 
gesticulations designed to indicate his chagrin 
at having committed such a stupid blunder, 
and to intimate that he had really known 
a lot about the Battle of Marathon. The 
cold eye with which Mr. Babcock regarded 
this demonstration incensed Clifford. 

In Latin, Greek and French it was Clif- 
ford’s practice to prepare exactly half the 
lesson. He would count the number of lines 
in the passage assigned, and then as hastily 
as possible work out the sense of the first 
half or the second half of the passage, alter- 
nating the halves day by day. If he was called 
on to recite in the section that he had pre- 
pared, he regarded it merely as the just 
award of Providence; if, however, he was 
called on for recitation in the part of the 
lesson that he had ignored, although feeling 
that he was the victim of an unkind fate, 
he always made a dauntless effort to read at 
sight, and sometimes he beguiled the teacher 
into giving him just the help that he needed 
in order to tide him over a difficulty. When 
this occurred, he enjoyed a feeling of rare 
happiness and virtue. 

But methods such as these were clearly 
valueless in the case of history, especially 
when it was taught by a master like Mr. 
Babcock. .It was not possible to guess your 
way through history, as you might oceasion- 
ally do through a language lesson. 

Clifford set his inventive mind to work 
on the problem of dealing with Mr. Babcock 
and Greek history. In consequence of his 
meditations, he studied the lessons in Greek 
history for the next three days quite thor- 
oughly. Each day in the classroom he sat 





called upon hesitated or was un- 
able to answer a question, up 
would shoot Clifford’s hand, and 
there would be a noisy snapping 
of the fingers and a frantic waving 
about of the member, while Clifford, 
erect on the edge of his bench, with eyes 
eager and mouth open, fairly yearned 
to communicate his knowledge. 

Mr. Babcock, in a dry and skeptical voice, 
said, during one of these demonstrations on the 
first day, ‘‘Very well, Daniels; you may en- 
lighten the class.’? Thereupon Clifford poured 
forth a glib and accurate recital of events in 
the careers of Aristides and Themistocles; the 
class sat stupefied rather than enlightened. 
There was something so artificial about the 
perfection of the performance that Mr. Babeock 
was irritated instead of being pleased. 

‘*Very good, Daniels; very good indeed. A 
little less fluency would be more convincing ; 
however — Langshaw, please go on.’’ 

‘‘Nasty blighter!’’ exclaimed Clifford after- 
wards to McCune; he enjoyed introducing 
English slang into his conversation for the 
effect it produced upon his friends. ‘‘He’s got 
it in for me, he has; but I’ll fix him.”’ 

In the history class Clifford became a nui- 
sance with his omniscience. It was unsettling 
to the boy reciting to see Clifford’s competent 
brown hand suddenly elevated and to have 
the fusillade of finger-snapping begin—Clifford 
could produce remarkable explosive sounds 
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with his fingers. And perhaps the boy reciting | 


knew the answer and was merely hesitating a 


moment over the phrasing of it. If he did not | 


absolutely know the answer, but had a hazy 
idea, Clifford’s insistent advertising of knowl- 
edge was likely to chill his confidence and check 
the groping of his thoughts. The effect upon 
the harassed pupil was, however, less notable 
than that upon Mr. Babcock. 

‘*Daniels,’’ said the master, on the fourth 
day of Clifford’s eager gesticulations, ‘‘kindly 












recite when it suits my convenience 
to do so.’’ He did not call on Clif- 
ford at all ; and afterwards Clifford 
exulted publicly. 

**T’ve got Babcock bluffed to a stand- 
still,’’ he boasted. ‘‘I never looked at 
the lesson to-day, and rather than give 
me a chance to get off another perfect 
recitation, he didn’t dare to call on me. 
I’ve got his number. I’m going to make a 
monkey of him.’’ 

‘*You don’t think he’ll never call on you— 
just mark you perfect on the strength of your 
hand waving?”’’ said McCune derisively. 

‘*No, but I’ll work out a system; I’ll out- 
guess him. Of course once in a while I’l] have 
to study a lesson; those are the times I’ll 
hypnotize him into calling me up. The other 
times I’ll see to it that he doesn’t.’’ 

His listeners scoffed, but looked forward with 
interest to the experiment. 

The class was a large one, and it was im- 
possible to make the rounds of it in an hour. 
The keystone of Clifford’s system was the 
belief that Mr. Babcock would call on him 
when he gave evidence of being unprepared 
and would let him alone at other times. So, 
having deluded the master by hand waving, 
he next undertook to deceive him by showing 


|a subdued, retiring spirit. He sat quiet and 


inoffensive, and Mr. Babeock called on him. 

Thereupon, Clifford rose and delivered a 
masterly account of the services rendered to 

yreece by Pausanias. 

‘*You seem to have studied the lesson,’ 
conceded Mr. Babcock. ‘‘ Your matter is better 
than your manner.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir?’’ said Clifford. 

The class snickered, and Mr. Babcock red- 
dened. Although a new master, he was not 
dull; and he realized now that there was to be 
a continuing duel between him and Daniels, 
and that the class was aware of it and was 
looking forward to it with enjoyment. 





of procedure during those five minutes each 
day when he withdrew to concentrate his 
mind on absent treatment for Mr. Babcock. 

‘*T don’t claim that my success is entirely 
owing to the absent treatment,’’ Clifford said 
to McCune and Langshaw one day when they 
had been questioning him. ‘‘It’s partly that, 
and partly also that I’ve got the rhythm.’’ 

‘*Rhythm? What’s that?’ asked MeCune. 

‘*Why, unconsciously there’s a rhythm in 
everything that everyone does. There’s a 
rhythm in life. If you read deep books, 
as I do, you’d know that. I came to see 
that Babcock must be governed by a rhythm 
in the way he calls fellows up. If I could 
kick in at the right moment and then keep 
in step, it would be a cinch. Well, as I dope 
it out, giving him the absent treatment, I get 
myself into harmony with his rhythm. It 
enables me to feel just when I ought to be 
prepared, and just when there’s no need 
of it. Of course, by absent treatment and by 
using suggestion in class, I can often over- 
come the impulse of his rhythm, especially if 
it tends to make him call on me several days 
running. To correct a rhythm that tends to 
excesses is the secret of right living.’’ 

‘*T wonder if you believe all the bunk that 
you talk,’’ said McCune. 

**You won’t call it bunk when you see how 
it works. You’ll wish your own gross nature 
were attuned to these subtle harmonies. ’’ 

McCune emitted sounds indicative of physi- 
cal distress. He watched with eagerness for 
the collapse of his friend’s theory. 

Strangely enough, it did not come. Occa- 
sionally, Clifford would be caught off his 
guard and would have to resort to more or less 
intelligent guesses in answer to Mr. Babeock’s 
questions; but these occasions were rare as 
compared with those on which he answered 
most accurately or was not questioned at all. 

Meanwhile, as an intellectual diversion, the 
contest with Mr. Babcock had become, for 
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Clifford, of secondary interest. His great pas- 
sion was lawn tennis; he was one of the best 
players in the school, and he aspired to win 
the championship. But McCune and Langshaw 
each seemed able pretty consistently to beat 
him; and why they did he could never quite 
discover. He was always sure to get one set in 
three from them; he needed only to improve 
his game the merest trifle, he thought, in order 
to win two sets in three from them. With his 
characteristic resourcefulness he decided to 
improve his game by following out rigidly the 
precepts of the ‘‘crack’’ players who had writ- 
ten for the enlightenment of others. 

The perusal of one such work led him to 
conclude that he used a wrong grip on his 
racket. He tried the method prescribed and, 
following it conscientiously, was beaten worse 
than usual by both McCune and Langshaw. 
Perseverance with the new grip did not bring 
about the expected improvement. He then came 
upon a treatise by another expert who regarded 
correct footwork as an important and little- 
considered factor in tennis. So for a time 
Clifford abandoned all thought of the grip, and 
while he played was constantly preoccupied 
with the position of his feet. That preoccupa- 
tion seemed even more fatal to his game than 
the adoption of the new grip had been. 

The next suggestion that appealed to him 
emphasized the necessity of always keeping 
the eye on the ball, even to the exact moment of 
striking it with the racket. Clifford discovered 
that at precisely that moment he was accus- 
tomed to take his eye off the ball. He felt that 
at last he had arrived at the source of all his 
troubles. With this new knowledge to guide 
him he would very quickly improve his game 
enormously ; perhaps in a year or so he might 
become one of the national ‘‘cracks.’’ Yet a 
week of faithfully keeping his eye on the ball 
produced no noticeable alteration for the better ; 
if anything, McCune and Langshaw had less 
difficulty in beating him than before. 

During the winter months at intervals Clif- 
ford read and meditated about tennis. It en- 
couraged him to learn that one celebrated 
player had strengthened a weak backhand by 
making backhand strokes against a wall for a 
certain length of time each day. For more than 
a month that winter Clifford spent fifteen min- 
utes daily in the squash court, practicing back- 
hand strokes. From his extensive reading he 
derived other ideas about service and volleying 
and lobbing and cut strokes that he was eagér 
to test when the playing season came round. 

But about that time something went wrong 
with his work in Greek history. Whether it 
was that he had grown careless and failed to 
concentrate his mind sufficiently on the absent 
treatment for Mr. Babcock, or whether his 
theory had unaccountably broken down, he 
ceased to outguess the master. He was sum- 
moned to recite on just the days when he was 
not prepared; and on the days when he had 
studied the lesson he was compelled to possess 
his knowledge in silence. So marked was the 
succession of his failures that McCune, Lang- 
shaw, Benson and the others, whom he had 
compelled against their wills to pay tribute to 
his powers, became flatly and gladly derisive. 

‘*Tt’s the rhythm of life,’’ said McCune. 
**You’ve been lucky in your guesses for a 
while; now old man Rhythm says it’s your 
turn to be unlucky. ’’ 

‘**You were lucky too long,’’ said Langshaw. 
‘*Rhythm has some time to correct its excesses. 
That’s what makes right living. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t been going on luck; I’ve had a 
scientific method,’’ replied Clifford. ‘* And 
science is bound to win in the long run.’’ 

‘*Not according to the dope that I get out of 
the deep books,’’ said McCune. ‘‘ They tell me 
that the rhythm of life is the one thing science 
can never conquer. ’’ 

Clifford was irritated but not dismayed. He 
used all his craft in choosing the days for pre- 
paring the lesson and in adopting a manner 
that should induce Mr. Babcock to call on him 
only at the right time; he concentrated with 
greater intensity on the absent treatment. But 
it was all to no avail. Mr. Babcock’s ability to 
choose just the wrong times for calling on 
Clifford to recite became positively uncanny. 
And by degrees and wholly because of his 
showing in Greek history, Clifford’s rank fell 
lower and lower until, when the spring days 
came and outdoor sports were calling, it threat- 
ened to disqualify him from taking part in 
athletic activities. 

It was at this time that Clifford learned that 
Mr. Babcock was a tennis player. ‘*Good, too,’? 
said McCune. ‘‘I saw him beat Mr. Elwood. 
I guess he can beat anyone in the school.’’ 

‘Sickening, isn’t it?’’ said Clifford. 

The next day, when Clifford and McCune 
were having a practice match, Mr. Babcock 
stopped to look on. Clifford had that morning 
failed again in Greek history, had endured a 
caustic rebuke from the master, and was an- 
noyed now by Mr. Babcock’s presence. It both- 
ered his game, he thought; he was trying a 
new backhand stroke, keeping the head of the 
racket always higher than his wrist. 

Mr. Babcock was interested enough to stand 
looking on throughout the match. McCune won 
three straight sets, and then, as he walked off 
the court, he called to Clifford: 

‘*Tt’s no use, Cliff, you can’t win at tennis 
or anything else just on theories. ’’ 








‘* What was your theory, Daniels? ’’? Mr. 
Babeock asked. 

‘*Holding the head of my racket so that it’s 
higher than my wrist on backhand strokes,’’ 
Clifford answered. 

‘*That happened to be his theory to-day. 
He’s always having a theory, Mr. Babcock.’’ 

‘*That’s well enough, if you reject a theory 
when you find it won’t work,’’ Mr. Babcock 
commented mildly. ‘‘I should say, however, 
from what I have observed of your tendencies, 
Daniels, that you adhere somewhat obstinately 
to theories that the daily facts of life demon- 
strate to be unsound. ’’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t understand,’’ replied 
Clifford. 

‘*Tt has occurred to me for some time past 
that you possibly had a theory in regard to 
‘getting by’—I believe that is the expression, 
is it not?—in Greek history. If you wish to 
continue to test your theories in tennis, I cannot 
too strongly recommend you to abandon the 
theories that you have been applying in the 
classroom. ’? 

He walked away at his leisurely pace, flour- 
ishing his cane in his debonair manner. 

‘Nasty blighter !’’ burst out Clifford. ‘‘What 
did he mean by my theories of ‘getting by’? ’’ 

‘*T guess he wasn’t born yesterday,’’ replied 
McCune. ‘‘If you’re going to play tennis or 
baseball or anything else this spring, Cliff, I 
guess you’d better drop the absent treatment 
and get busy with the history books. ’’ 

Two weeks before the tennis tournament for 
the. school championship was to begin, Mr. 
Babcock called Clifford before him. ‘‘ Daniels, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘it is some time since you have 
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favored us with one of your singularly perfect 
recitations. You are now resting on the edge 
of the precipice. One more failure in class and 
over you go. In other words—one more failure, 
and no tennis, no baseball and no recommenda- 
tion for the college examinations. ’’ 

At some sacrifice of pride, Clifford tried to 
make better terms for himself. 

‘*T’ve studied a good many of the lessons, 
but you’ve not called on me at the right time, ’’ 
he said. 

‘““Of course your methods became after a 
while rather obvious,’’ replied Mr. Babcock. 
‘*However, it’s not necessary to go into that. 
You understand the situation now. ’’ 

‘*T think so,’ said Clifford, quite crestfallen. 

His recitations thereafter in history were 
extremely good and were delivered without the 
airiness of manner that had characterized his 
former efforts. And he had to endure endless 
chaff about the collapse of his absent treatment. 

What galled him more than anything else, 
however, was the fact that Mr. Babcock seemed 
bent on persecuting him with attentions outside 
the classroom. Every afternoon when Clifford 
was playing tennis, Mr. Babcock would take 
his stand beside the court and would appear 
deeply interested. Clifford ignored him, and 
tried to improve his game by fixing his mind 
on some detail that some tennis expert had 
specified as of particular importance. But he 
never improved it to the point where he was 
able to get two sets out of three from McCune; 
and it was curious that he did not, for to the 
onlooker he seemed to be making the strokes 
as accurately as his opponent. 

The day before the tournament Mr. Babcock 
called Clifford before him again, after the his- 
tory class. ‘‘Now, what?’’ wondered Clifford. 












‘*Daniels,’’ said Mr. Babcock, ‘‘your work 
since we had our understanding together has 
been excellent. It shows what you can do when 
you put your mind on a thing and drop fan- 
tastic notions and false theories. There’s no 
reason on earth why you shouldn’t go in and 
win the school championship; your tennis 
style is better than that of McCune or anyone 
else, and you play your shots quite as accu- 
rately. But you won’t steady your game down 
so long as you’re discontentedly trying this 
new method and that new method and relying 
on it to pull you through without going as hard 
as you can after every point. Now forget all 
that you’ve been trying to pick up out of 
tennis manuals, and fix your mind simply on 
going after every point. and playing the game 
from the very start as hard as you know how. 
I want to see you get the most out of yourself. ’’ 

Clifford met McCune in the finals of the 
tournament. They each won a set; the third 





fell to Clifford by a score of 8 to 6. After that, 
McCune’s confidence was shaken and Clifford’s 
was stimulated; he won the fourth and deci- 
sive set, 6 to 3. McCune jumped the net to shake 
hands with him; other friends of Clifford’s 
crowded round to congratulate him. 

But it was Mr. Babcock’s congratulations 
that he most liked. The master walked with 
him to the athletic house. 

‘*You can do in other things, Daniels, what 
you’ve done in Greek history and in tennis. 
You’re clever, and you can get by in the things 
that bore you just on cleverness and bluffing 
and faking; and you can fail of success in the 
things that interest you by pottering and by 
trying to find short cuts to success. But if you 
will put your mind and heart into the things 
that are ahead of you, why, some time, Dan- 
iels,’’—and Mr. Babcock laid his hand lightly 
on the boy’s shoulder, —‘‘some time you may 
be even more than a tennis champion. ’’ 
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ED was Mrs. Cassidy’s favorite color. 
She had worn red as a girl, and she wore 
it as a married woman. Also, she made 


over her old dresses for her daughter, Mollie. 


Red was not unbecoming to black - haired, 
blue-eyed Mrs. Cassidy, but Mollie’s hair was 


only a shade less red than her dresses; Mollie 
often stared at herself in the glass and won- 
dered why she was so homely. At last, like the 
sunny little person she was, she resolved ‘to 
look into the discouraging mirror no longer; 
and at the age of fifteen she used that article 
of furniture only as a means of seeing whether 
her hair was neatly arranged and her belt 
properly adjusted. 

Mollie was genuinely unconscious of the fact 
that her hair was darkening into a rich auburn, 
that her skin, always fair, had grown rosy, 
and that many of her freckles had disappeared. 
This disappearance of the freckles was caused 
by the indoor life Mollie was leading; for the 
year after she finished grammar school she had 
taken a position in Packard’s store. 

Perhaps it was because all her other children 
were boys that Mrs. Cassidy showed such pride 
in selecting Mollie’s clothes. The fall that her 
daughter started work she bought her a red 
serge dress and a long blue coat, both warm 
and pretty, but both wholly unbecoming to 
the already vividly tinted girl. Yet Mollie never 
knew that she was dressed in poor taste until 
she learned a lesson in color from one of her 
customers. 

A fashionably dressed woman was buying 
some goods for her daughter, who was with 
her. Mollie was praising the splendid wearing 
qualities of a piece of brown gabardine. The 
woman shook her head. 

‘*My daughter is too pale to wear brown.”’ 
She held a fold of the goods to the girl’s face. 
‘*It makes her appear dull and sallow. Now 
you, my dear, could wear that brown; it would 
suit your fresh coloring. Show me something 
red, about the shade of your dress.’’ 

When Mollie had taken the red goods from 





the shelf the woman threw the end of it round 
her daughter’s shoulders. Mollie saw with 
surprise and pleasure that a faint pink seemed 
to creep into the other girl’s cheeks. 

‘*You may give me eight yards,’’ said the 
customer. ‘‘This shade suits her.’’ 

Then she asked whether Mollie could accom- 
pany her to the other counters and help her 
find the trimmings and the lining. 

‘*T must get permission from the floor- 
walker, ’’ answered Mollie, glowing with pride. 
It was considered to be a great honor to have 
such a ‘request made. 

The selecting of the pattern and the trim- 
ming was a revelation to Mollie. She listened 
to every word that the woman said, and took 
mental notes of the styles and the combinations 
of colors that she chose. 

‘*T shall call for you. next time I come to 
this department,’’ the woman told her in part- 
ing. ‘*Thank you for your cheerful service. ’’ 

Mollie beamed up at her. ‘‘And I want to 
thank you. I’ve learned a lot from you to-day. 
I’ve never thought before of what colors go 
well together, or of whether they were becom- 
ing. From now on I’m going to try to sell my 
customers dresses that make them look pretty, 
and trimmings that go with the goods.’’ 

‘“*Do. If you add real taste to your sweet 
manners, you’ll be a little jewel of a clerk.’’ 

True to her word, Mollie from that hour 
watched and learned. In less than a year she 
was the most popular salesgirl on the first floor. 

Mollie’s customers were usually too much 
interested in their purchases to notice that the 
girl who showed such taste for others was 
always unattractively dressed herself. Mollie 
longed to experiment with herself—but she 
loved her mother too dearly to deprive her of 
the pleasure of choosing and making her 
clothes. So she wore red and royal blue in 
winter, and rose and Copenhagen blue in 
summer ; and all the time she knew that she 
should dress in brown and slate and smoky 
lavender and creamy yellow. She learned to 
sew, however, and helped her mother make 
the dresses, although Mrs. Cassidy insisted 
on doing all the planning. 

It was the middle of the fall when Mollie 
first began to think seriously of choosing and 
making a dress for herself. She wished to wear 
this dress to Enos Packard’s Christmas tree. 

Every Christmas the good-hearted owner of 
the store rented Carey’s Hall and gave his 
employees a turkey dinner. After dinner there 
was always an old-fashioned Christmas tree; 
the clerks made gifts for one another and turned 
them over to Mrs. Packard, who hung them 
on the tree, There were always a great number 
of anonymous gifts, too—although the clerks 
knew that they came from their generous 
employer and his wife. 

‘*It’s just that I want to do it all by myself, 
mother,’’ Mollie said, when she broached the 
subject of the new dress. ‘‘Just to show you 
that I can, and to know that I can myself. If 
you’ll give me that old lace of grandma’s, it 
won’t take more than two dollars of my 
salary.’’ 

‘*We can afford the two dollars, Mollie, and 
you’re welcome to that old yellow lace. But 
do you really think you could make a dress all 
by yourself? Remember, I’ve bought and made 
every dress you’ve ever had on your back.’’ 

‘** Just let me try.’’ 

‘*All right; I will, then. And even if you 
ruin the dress, you’ll still have your rose- 
colored organdie to wear on Christmas. ’’ 

With quiet joy Mollie bought a pale yellow 
silk that had been reduced to fifteen cents a 
yard. She used the old yellow lace for the 
neck, and had enough left over to edge the 
short puff sleeves. She could not afford silk 
stockings and satin slippers; but, after many 
experiments with pieces of old cloth dipped in 
weak yellow dye, she tinted a pair of mercer- 
ized stockings and some white canvas pumps 
to the right shade of creamy yellow. 

Before the Christmas rush was on, she had 
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STUDENTS AT WORKIN THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 


HE province of Alberta is essentially 
agricultural, and its government early 
decided that one of its most important 
duties was to give the boys and girls who 
were going to spend their lives on farms at 
least as good a chance to learn the business of 
farming as they had to study other vocations. 

Hitherto, agricultural education has been 
largely confined to a college, established at a 
central place in the province or state, and so 
far removed from the majority of boys and 
girls that their opportunities for attending it 
have not been very good. Alberta has begun by 
establishing three schools, one in the southern 
part of the province, one in the northern part, 
and the other in the centre of the well-settled 
section. The object is to bring education to 
the young people and to make it as easy as 
possible for them to reach the school from their 
fathers’ farms. 

There are no examinations for entrance to 
these schools, and no tuition fees. The only 
expense that the students have is the cost of 
their board. The schools are established on 
demonstration farms, each of three hundred and 
twenty acres. Each has a schoolhouse, a live- 
stock pavilion with an agronomy laboratory 
above it, and a blacksmith shop with a car- 
penter shop above it. Each farm has a model 
set of buildings, consisting of a dairy barn, a 
horse barn, a barn for young cattle, and other 
outbuildings such as any good farmer prob- 
ably would build for himself. The school 
operates its farm on a commercial basis and 
specializes in the kind of farming that is suited 
to the part of the province in which it is 
situated. 

The instruction in the schools is of the most 
practical character. The object is simply to 
teach the boys and girls of Alberta how to be 
successful farmers. A small part of the farm is 
used for experimental plots, but those are only 
for the purpose of trying out certain kinds of 
grains and grasses. In the larger fields the in- 
structors demonstrate to the boys and girls 
what can be done under actual farming condi- 
tions. In the blacksmith and the carpenter shop 
the boys learn to make repairs and to erect 
small buildings, such as they may need on 
their farms. 

There can be no question that, if agriculture 
is to be successful in any country, the men and 
women who are on the land must be contented 
and satisfied with their work and interested in 
the things that they are doing from day to 
day. Hundreds of boys have left farms because 
the work does not appeal to them. To them 
feeding cattle and pigs and milking cows is 
merely drudgery. 

Nothing lightens labor more than a live 
interest in the thing you are doing. One aim 
of the Alberta schools of agriculture is to give 





the boy such instruction in 
animal husbandry that he 
will be a competent judge of 
dairy stock when he wishes 
to buy a good milk cow. 
He will take pleasure in the 
task, because he has the ability to discrimi- 
nate between good cows and poor cows; 
moreover, milking his cows will no longer be 
drudgery, for he will be interested in watching 
the records that his purchases make at the pail. 

So, too, the boy is taught to know thoroughly 
other kinds of live stock, in order that when 
he buys beef cattle and draft horses, and when 
he breeds his stock, he can do so with the dis- 
criminating eye of one who knows what he is 
doing and who has a definite object in view. 

In these Alberta schools the girls are not 
neglected. They receive instruction in house- 
hold science, sewing, dairying, poultry raising, 
gardening and kindred subjects. The instruc- 
tors try to give added interest to every house- 
hold duty that a girl has to perform on the 
farm. To know how, and why, things should 
be done cannot fail to make her tasks lighter. 
She may learn cooking to some extent by rule 
of thumb, but she can never have the same 
interest in it that she has when she cooks by 
rules of science. The making of butter to 
some people is merely a matter of pounding 
sour cream until it turns into a greasy sub- 
stance ; but the proper care of milk and cream, 
the proper methods of ripening the cream, of 
churning it and of handling the butter after it 
is churned, are things that girls are delighted 
to know. Butter making when properly done 
is not a chore; it is an interesting scientific 
operation. 

English, mathematics and a few kindred 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN ALBERTA 
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subjects are also taught 
in these schools, and a 
good library of books and 
agricultural papers is pro- 
vided for the use of the 
students. 

Alberta is a young province, and the boys 
and girls of to-day are the sons and daughters 
of the pioneers. Many of them have been busy 
helping their fathers and mothers to make a 
home, and they have not had the advantages 
of even a good public-school education. They 
are now grown up, and do not care to return 
to the public school. They cannot go to the 
high school, because they have not passed the 
entrance examination. Because of their lack 
of education, these young men and women, 
upon whose efforts the province depends to a 
very great extent for its future prosperity, 
were, before these schools were established, 
denied any opportunity of improving their 
minds and increasing their knowledge of their 
business in life. 

The average age of the boys at the schools 
is about nineteen years ; they have reached the 
time of life when they have chosen their oceu- 
pation, and they come to the schools for the 
serious purpose of so informing themselves 
that they will become more efficient in their 
work on the land. Ninety per cent of the 
students come from within a radius of fifty 
miles from each of the schools, and that is 
about the distance that a farm boy or girl 
is likely to go from home to attend an institu- 
tion of this kind. 

The three schools, situated at Claresholm, 
Olds and Vermilion, were opened in October, 
1913. Each accommodates about one hundred 





and fifty students. The whole cost of one of 
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the schools, including the buildings, the labo- 
ratories and kitchens, the live stock, the im- 
plements and a full equipment, is only about 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars. Most 
agricultural college plants cost from one to two 
million dollars—a sum that would build a good 
many schools such as those in Alberta. 

The best advertisement that the schools have 
had is the boys and girls who have attended 
them; from districts whence only one or two 
students came last year more and more are 
now coming. Indeed, the attendance has be- 
come so large that the government has appro- 
priated money to build two more schools. 

The schools are built near towns that have 
a population of about one thousand, but they 
are away from the cities. Piles of brick and 
stone and expensive equipment for the teach- 
ing of agriculture have never done very much 
to induce boys to become farmers. The whole 
atmosphere of many agricultural colleges has 
been such that the boy who attended had 
more inducement to become a teacher of agri- 
culture than to become a farmer; the training 
in many cases has been away from the farm, 
not back to it. 

Every boy or girl who leaves one of the 
Alberta agricultural schools realizes the oppor- 
tunities that the farm offers for making not 
only a comfortable but an attractive home, 
where a man and a woman, with a reasonable 
amount of labor and a good deal less worry 
than the average city dweller has, can assure 
themselves security and independence in their 
declining years. 

In 1915 Alberta established a faculty of agri- 
culture in its provincial university. There 
boys who wish to obtain a degree in agricul- 
ture can receive a highly scientific training, 
but no boy is admitted to the agricultural 
department of the university unless he is a 
graduate of one of the schools; he must have 
the practical training first. The course in the 
schools consists of two terms of five months 
each; that of the university is three terms. 
About ten per cent of the pupils take the uni- 
versity course; the other ninety per cent go 
back to their farms. 

During the summer months the school stu- 
dents carry on extensive work on their home 
farms. One summer there were contests in 
growing alfalfa, wheat, vats and potatoes, and 
three dairy competitions for grade milch cows, 
in which more than four hundred cows were 
entered. 

The instructors also engage in extension 
work during the summer; at the call of any 
farmer, one of them will visit his farm and 
consult with him. The whole purpose of the 
plan is to get in touch with the farmer and 
his boys and girls and to make the way of 
farming easier, better and brighter. 





finished her dress. Her best friend, Sadie Nip- 
pert, who worked at the ‘‘notion’’ counter, 
came home with her one evening to see it. 

‘*For once you’ll look just the way you 
ought to,’’ she said. 

The next day she gave Mollie a pair of big 
amber-colored hairpins. ‘‘I meant to put them 
on the Christmas tree for you, but you’ll need 
them to wear with your daffodil dress. ’’ 

On Christmas Eve Mollie’s brother Jerry 
called for her at the store, which did not close 
until late. The girl was tired, but not too tired 
to stop at the florist’s. There she bought two 
dozen pale jonquils. They were the cheapest 
flowers in the store, yet they were the ones 
best suited to her purpose. 

The next day was a joyous one for Mollie. 
She had hung up her stocking in line with 
those of her small brothers, and she laughed as 
merrily as they when she emptied it out. 
There were little inexpensive gifts from all 
the family—except her mother. Mrs. Cassidy 
smiled at her mysteriously. 

“*I’m saving mine for to-night, Mollie. After 
you’re dressed for the party I’1] give it to you.” 

A faint qualm disturbed Mollie’s happiness, 
but then she told herself: ‘‘It’s a silk scarf, I 





just know. I’d have to take it off in the dress- 
ing room, anyway, so I needn’t worry about 
its spoiling my dress. ’’ 

At five o’clock Mollie started to get ready. 
By six her brown eyes were dancing, and her 
heart was dancing, too. Holding the big bunch 
of jonquils to her waist, she called her mother. 

Drying her hands on her gingham apron, 
Mrs. Cassidy came in from the kitchen. 

‘*Look, mother, this is the way I’ll wear 
them! With my red hair they’d be too bright 
in the daytime, but you see they’re just the 
thing at night. I’ll take them with my slippers 
in a box to the hall and put them on in the 
dressing room. ’’ 

Mrs. Cassidy laughed with pleasure. ‘‘I al- 
ways said you’d be a beauty some day, Mollie. 
The dress looks real nice, and I’m proud you 
made it by yourself. But wait. I’ve got a fine 
surprise for you.’’ 

Going into her bedroom, she came back with 


‘*T’ve been saving for it for three years, Mollie. 
And now you’ll have it to wear to-night. ”’ 
Mollie opened the box, and her heart gave a 
great, sickening thump. In a nest of white 
jeweler’s cotton lay a necklace of bright red 





coral—round polished beads that she knew | 
were expensive, and a solid gold clasp. She 
wanted to cry. 

‘¢ Ain’t it elegant !’’ said Mrs. Cassidy, beam- 
ing. ‘‘I was crazy for one when I was a girl. 
It’ll brighten up that pale-looking dress. Let 
me fasten it on for you, Mollie.’’ 

As Mrs. Cassidy snapped the clasp into place, 
Mollie’s love for her mother triumphed. Turn- 
ing, she hugged and kissed her. | 

‘*It is beautiful, mother. ’’ 

Sadie Nippert was in the dressing room at the | 
hall when Mollie was pinning on the jonquils. 

‘‘Why, Mollie Cassidy!’’ she exclaimed. | 
‘What possessed you to wear that coral with | 
your daffodil dress ?’’ 

‘‘Sh-sh! Don’t call attention to it. Mother | 





| gave it to me for Christmas. It would hurt her | 


dreadfully if I didn’t wear it.’’ 
‘* Put it in your coat pocket till we get 


| Teady to go home. Your mother will never 
a small white box, which she handed to Mollie. 


know. ’’ | 
‘*1’d feel like a sneak if I did that. No, Sadie, | 
I’m going to wear it.’’ 
The two girls joined the crowd that was 


huge Christmas tree, bright with tinsel. Be- 
neath the tree were piled packages of various 
sizes, all tied with red ribbon. 

The turkey dinner came first, and after it 
Enos Packard gave the same talk that he had 
given every Christmas—and was applauded 
with the same genuine appreciation. When the 
clapping had subsided, the men and women 
and the boys and girls scattered over the hall 
in little groups. It would be some time before 


| the genial Santa Claus distributed the gifts. 


Mollie and Sadie were chatting with some 
other girls, when they noticed that Miss Carl- 
ton was standing near them. Miss Carlton was 
the designer in the costuming department and 
received the largest salary of any woman in 
the store. She was a handsome, stylish woman, 
with abrupt yet singularly attractive manners. 


| Mollie and Sadie had long admired her from 


afar, and now they thought it no harm to listen 
—for Miss Carlton was ‘‘talking shop.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ she was saying, ‘‘every little detail 
is so important. When you design a costume 
you must weigh the value of each shade and 
tint. If you use contrast, it must be a contrast 


pouring into the big hall. At one end long | that will not jar. Why, a jarring note will ruin 
tables were laid; at the other end towered the| any gown! For instance,’’ — Her keen eyes 
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roved over the room and came to rest on Mollie. 
She pounced on the girl. 

‘* Here—here’s an object lesson !’’ she cried. 
**Look at this coral necklace on this child! It 
is a crime for a girl of her type to wear red. I 
take the necklace off. Presto! She is adorable !’’ 

Miss Carlton stood, with the necklace in her 
hand, studying Mollie. Her glance traveled 
from the bright head down over the attractive 
frock to the neatly dyed stockings and pumps. 

‘*Who made your dress, girlie?’’ 

‘‘Why, 1 made it myself!’ 

‘* And you dyed the slippers and stockings ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes! I did.”’ 

‘*What about those jonquils: who told you 
to wear them ?’’ 

‘* They were cheap; and I thought they 
would look well with my dress.’’ 

‘*And then you put on a coral necklace—a 
yed coral necklace |’? She turned to the woman 
to whom she had been talking. ‘‘I declare, if 
it weren’t for that, I’d think she was just what 
I need. You see I want an intelligent girl, 
with ideas, to help us in the costuming depart- 
ment—a girl who could learn designing. Now, 
a girl who could get herself up like this would 
be just what I want—if only her taste were 
sound throughout. But the coral! That little 
jarring detail shows a fatal flaw in good 
taste !’’ 

Mollie blushed, and did not try to defend 
herself; she could not. But loyal Sadie Nippert 





did not intend to have her friend put in the 
wrong. 

‘*Mollie’s got the very best of taste!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘Why, all the women fight to buy dress 
goods from her! She helps them choose trim- 
mings, patterns and all—does everything except 
make their dresses for them. Mollie never 
would have worn that necklace of herself. 
Yes, Mollie; I will tell. It was a Christmas 
present from her mother, Miss Carlton, and 
that’s why she’s wearing it.’’ 

Miss Carlton’s self-assured manner had sof- 
tened. She put her hand under Mollie’s chin 
and raised her downcast face. 

‘* And so you wore the red to please mother ?”’ 
she said gently. * 

Mollie nodded. ‘‘I’d wear grass green to 
please her, too.’’ 

‘*T like you, Mollie. I think you and I will 
get on. Yes; I feel sure we will. I’l] speak to 
Mr. Packard to-night, and you can be trans- 
ferred by the new year.’’ 

‘*O Miss Carlton, do you mean it?’’ 

Miss Carlton patted Mollie’s flushed cheek. 
‘*T do. I think you can learn designing—if you 
will.’”’ 

Then Miss Carlton laughed heartily as she 
clasped the strand of coral round the girl’s 
white neck. ‘‘It certainly is a jarring note, 
Mollie dear; but jarring notes are sometimes 
right, and I doubt that I should have noticed 
you if you hadn’t worn it.’’ 


IN AUNT STELLAS POCKET 
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“ HE Mexicans 
have come,’’ 
announced 


Aunt Stella to her 
family, not many 
mornings after John 
had gone to live at 
Jeff Kitner’s ranch. 

‘“The Mexicans?’’ echoed the children, and 
stared at their aunt wonderingly. 

‘*Yes. I hire them to harvest my alfalfa. 
They camp over by the cascade until the grass 
is mowed, cured, baled and stored in the hay 
house. Then they go on to some other ranch, 
and come back when another cutting is ready. 
I used to drive the mowing machine myself, 
and hire men to do the pitching and hauling; 
but for the last four years I’ve turned the 
whole harvest over to the Mexicans. ’’ 

‘*Do they bring their families with them ?’’ 
asked Elizabeth. 

‘*Yes, their wives and children—and to tell 
the truth I am more afraid of those snaky-eyed 
seforas than I am of the men-folks. But I 
made an agreement that none of them are to 
come near the orchard, corrals or house—why, 
here’s one of them now!’’ 

A dark-skinned, black-haired boy, about fif- 
teen years old, stood peering curiously through 
the dining-room door. 

‘*What do you want?’’ asked Aunt Stella. 

‘*Hungry,’’ said the boy. ~ 

‘Have you run out of grub in camp? Did 
your father send you up here?’’ 

‘*Hungry,’’ repeated the lad, gazing steadily 
at the ham and eggs and hot biscuits on the 
table. 

‘Sit down there on the steps and I’ll get 
you something to eat. Then we’ll go over to 
camp and see about this. I can’t have those 
greaser brats about the house. ’’ 

A little later Aunt Stella, with the dark- 
skinned boy and the children trailing at her 
heels, marched across the fields toward the 
camp of the Mexicans. Five swarthy men, 
three dusky-eyed women and six chocolate- 
colored children smiled and bowed politely as 
she approached. 

‘*This boy came up to the house and begged 
his breakfast,’’ said Aunt Stella. ‘‘Remember 
our agreement says —’’ 

‘*Heem no belong us. ’’ 

**Who is he, then??? 

The man who had spoken shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘Wake up one mornin’ find heem 
in camp. No tell where come from; no tell 
nothin’ ; just stay round. ’’ 

**No Mexican boy,’’ said one of the women 
seornfully. ‘‘Heem Injun.’’ 

Miss Jones looked the boy over carefully. 
‘*What’s your name??? 

** Nahoe. ’? . 

‘*Well, Nahoe, you vamose away from here 
mucho pronto. I won’t have any Indians loiter- 
img round my Pocket. ’’ 

Without a word the Indian boy turned and 
walked away toward the trail; but the next 
morning at breakfast time he again appeared 
at the dining-room door. 

‘*Hungry,’’ he said. 

‘*My land!’’ cried Aunt Stella. ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell you to vamose ?’’ 

‘*But, Aunt Stella, he says he’s hungry,’’ 
said Elizabeth, and, rising, she carried her 
heaping plate out to the boy. 

‘*Poor Nahoe hungry !’’ said Clarissa, rising 
with her plate. 
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‘*Whoo-ee, see him 
eat !’’ cried Malissa, as 
she added her contri- 
bution. 

The Indian boy was 
eagerly gulping down 
the food. 

‘*Humph! I had no 
idea he was so near famished as all that,’’ 
said Aunt Stella. ‘‘Where you going now?’’ 
she asked, as the boy, having finished, rose 
reluctantly to his feet. 

‘*Down trail.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you any home?’’ asked Elizabeth 
pityingly. 

**No.”? 

‘‘Or any parents or folks?’’ 

‘*No!’’ he grunted, and started slowly away. 

‘*You come back here,’’ said Aunt Stella. 
‘*You haven’t paid for your breakfast yet, and 
I don’t give people meals like that for nothing. 
If you want your dinner and supper and a 
place to sleep, you come with me down to the 
corrals and show me what you know about 
caring for ponies and milking cows. Since John 
went away I find it hard work to go back to 
doing chores. ’’ 

Nahoe gave her a long stare from his beady 
black eyes, and then slowly followed her to the 
stables. He proved himself to be familiar with 
ponies, but regarded the cows with aversion 
ard disclaimed all knowledge of milking. 

‘‘Humph!’’ said Aunt Stella. ‘‘You must 
have been raised onsea ranch. Never saw a 
cowboy yet who could pail a cow. Nahoe can 
probably lasso and hog-tie a longhorn steer, 
but he’s afraid of my pet Jersey.’’ 

“*Yes, me use the rope,’’ said the Indian 
youth. 

He thrust a hand under his tattered shirt 
and, to the wondering amazement of the 
family, dragged forth a long hair reata that 
had evidently been coiled about his body. 
Deftly whirling the rope in the air he lassoed 
the startled Jersey. Next he captured one of 
the white-eyed mustangs by entangling the 
animal’s foreleg in the lariat. His skill and 
dexterity delighted the children, and he roped 
them all in turn. At their request he lassoed 
stones, fence posts, calves 
and even Collie, the sheep 
dog. 
**You should travel with 
a circus,’’ said Aunt Stella, 
as Nahoe swung the rope 
in the air until the noose 
formed a wide ring, and 
then leaped nimbly in and 
out of the whirling circle, 
‘‘or else go to work on a 
ranch where this skill of 
yours would be of some use. 
Suppose you stay here until 
Jeff and John come down 
next Sunday. Perhaps they 
can find a place for you on 
the Three Steps. ’’ 

The twins and Tommy 
found in Nahoe a most 
diverting addition to the 
Pocket. They trotted at his 
heels, admired his feats 
with the rope and listened 
attentively to his laconic 
stories of his experiences. 
Solicitous about his per- 
sonal appearance, Elizabeth 
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presented him with one of John’s old suits, 
and insisted that he wash his face and hands 
and comb his hair before meals. 

Recollecting Elizabeth’s high-handed cham- 
pionship of Jeff Kitner, Aunt Stella sought 
revenge. 

‘*Tt’s perfectly scandalous the interest you 
take in that boy,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re not old 
enough to have a beau. ’’ 

‘*Nahoe’s not my sweetheart,’’ said the girl 
serenely. ‘‘I’m just mothering him. Poor child, 
he has no one else to teach him manners and 
etiquette !’’ ; 

‘*He will never be anything except a dirty 
redskin for all your silly fuss over him!’’ 
snapped her aunt. ‘‘I’ll be glad when Jeff 
Kitner takes Nahoe away to his ranch. He 
simply won’t work, and I’m sick of seeing him 
twirl that snaky rope.’’ 

When Jeff and John rode into the Pocket 
on the following Sunday morning, the children 
greeted them with shouts of delight. Aunt 
Stella Jones regarded her nephew with ap- 
proving glances. The boy’s face had become 
bronzed by the sun and the winds of the high 
elevation, and he sat his saddle with an assured 
air. He hastened to announce that the wiry, 
coal-black mustang that he rode and the saddle 
and bridle were gifts from his employer. Aunt 
Stella’s reception of her ranchman neighbor 
was less reserved than usual; and Jeff, accus- 
tomed to her blunt speeches and acrimonious 
retorts, flushed with a momentary embarrass- 
ment. 

‘*Hey, who’s this?’’ he said, catching sight 
of Nahoe standing near the veranda. 

‘*He’s an Indian waif who followed the 
Mexicans into the Pocket,’’ said Aunt Stella. 
‘*}’ve been keeping him here until you came. 
He’s a wonder with the rope, and I thought 
you might use him up at the ranch.’’ 

‘*No, thank you; no Indians in mine.’’ 

‘*T—I thought perhaps he might take John’s 
place, ’’ stammered Aunt Stella. 

‘**Oho!’’ cried Jeff Kitner. ‘‘You want to 
trade me that redskin brat for your nephew, 
do you? John, see what your aunt wishes me 
to take back to the Three Steps instead of 
yourself. What do you suppose those cow- 
punchers of mine would do to me if I returned 
without their Johnny boy ?’’ 

John smiled, but glanced wistfully over the 
Pocket and then looked shyly at his aunt. 

‘*Come into the house,’’ said Aunt Stella 
abruptly. ‘‘ This is 
Sunday. I won’t have 
these children grow 
up heathens. We’re 
going to read a chap- 
ter from the Bible and 
sing a hymn.’”’ 

**Good!’? said Jeff 
heartily, as he kicked 
his feet free from the 
stirrups and vaulted 
to the ground. ‘‘'There 
is only one Bible on the ranch, and 
that belongs to Curley. It was his 
mother’s, and he keeps it locked in 
his war bag for fear something might 
happen to it.’’ 

Jeff and John rode away at dusk. 
The Mexicans departed on Monday, 
after Aunt Stella had counted the 
bales of alfalfa in the hay house and 
had paid them for their labor; but 
Nahoe stayed on in the Pocket. The 
Indian boy persistently shirked the 
chores about the house. Mounted 
on a little brown mustang, he spent 
the greater part of his time galloping 
up and down the trail, twirling his 
rope and lassoing every animate and 
inanimate object within reach of his 
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lariat. At least once each day Aunt Stella, 
in exasperation, was on the point of ordering 
him to depart; but Elizabeth always inter- 
ceded in his behalf, and the twins.and Tommy 
pulled doleful faces at the thought of losing 
their strange playmate. 

‘*He doesn’t earn his salt, and he eats more 
than all the rest of us put together !’’ grumbled 
Aunt Stella. ‘‘I wonder what the likes of him 
are put on this earth for, anyway.’’ 

One afternoon Nahoe beckoned mysteriously 
to Aunt Stella. He led her round the house, 
out of earshot of the children. 

**Old Silvertip come back,’’ he said. 

‘*Merey! How do you know?’”’ 

‘*Me see him tracks, over by west wall.’’. 

‘“S-h!’? said Aunt Stella. ‘‘No use fright- 
ening the children. I’d hoped the old brute 
wouldn’t show up this summer. He stole two 
of my pigs last year, and killed a calf.’’ 

‘‘Some day me catchum Silvertip withum 
rope,’’ said Nahoe. 

‘*Nonsense! He’d make short work of you 
and your rope. But you must keep my old rifle 
with you at night in the granary. I’ll have 
the other one ready up at the house. I won’t 
have that old bruin mutilating my stock.’’ 

The children wondered why Aunt Stella 
suddenly refused to allow them to leave the 
dooryard unless she was with them. They 
wondered, too, why in her walks about the 
Pocket she carried her rifle on her shoulder 
and why Nahoe kept a gun near his pallet in 
the granary. The twins shudderingly suggested 
that perhaps those nasty yellow ‘‘cats’’ had 
ventured down out of the hills, and for once 
they showed no disposition to question their 
aunt’s commands. 

Elizabeth, however, was especially perplexed 
and indignant. Aunt Stella had insisted that 
her niece learn to ride; and, to her surprise, 
the timid girl had found that she greatly en- 
joyed a gallop up and down the trail on the 
back of old Frank, an ancient cow pony that 
had been on the place for years. As she had 
become more accustomed to the saddle, Eliza- 
beth had increased the length of her journeys; 
she would ride over to the cascade in the 
afternoon, give Frank a drink at the sparkling 
reservoir, and then wander along the west wall 
to a clump of pines. I 

Elizabeth called the cool, needle-carpeted 
space beneath the pines her ‘‘private room.’’ 
And there, away from the curious eyes of 
Tommy and the twins, she would 
pass her spare moments, dreaming 
the long dreams of girlhood; but now 
her aunt had forbidden her to take 
her daily gallop. 

‘“‘O Aunt Stella, may I take my ride 
to-day ?’’ she asked at breakfast one 
morning, as she had asked in vain 
every morning for the last two weeks. 

Her aunt unexpectedly acquiesced. 
‘*You children have been cooped up 
here long enough. I’}] hitch the cayuses 
to the spring wagon, and we’ll take 
our lunch and have a picnic over by 
the cascade. You can ride Frank, Eliz- 
abeth, and Nahoe can take the brown 
mare; but none of you must wander 
out of my sight for a moment, or I’ll 
bring you all home at once.’”’ 

Thomas Wentworth and the twins 
declared the picnic a great success. 
They waded in the edges of the reser- 
voir, gathered queer -shaped stones 
and fished with bent pins from the 
dam. The dinner was spread in the 
shade of the west wall, barely out of 
reach of the spray from the 
ice-cold cascade that plunged 
and frothed down to the circular 
stone basin below. 

After the meal Nahoe per- 
formed wonderful feats with 
his hair rope. Aunt Stella 
astonished everyone, herself in- 
cluded, by her skill in shooting 
with the rifle. She and the In- 
dian boy took turns in shoot- 
ing at Tommy’s battered straw 
hat put against a rock 
for a target, while 
Clarissa and Malissa 
gravely scored the 
bullet holes, and 
Tommy collected the 
empty shells. 

About three o’clock 
in the afternoon Miss 
Jones put down her 
rifle and cast a quick 
glance round her. 

‘* Where is Eliza- 
beth ?’’ she cried. 

As if in answer to her exclamation, a shrill 
scream of terror rose from the clump of pines 
round the bend in the wall. 

Elizabeth had not meant to disobey her aunt. 
She had intended to ride a short distance along 
the wall, and to keep always in sight of the 
others. But old Frank had stubbornly taken 
the bit in his teeth and, with his blunt nose 
pointed toward the cool shade of the pine trees, 
had galloped round the edge of the cliff; but 
it must be admitted that his rider did not exert 
all of her strength in her efforts to check him. 

Feeling delightfully adventuresome, Eliza- 
beth cast herself from the saddle. She would 
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have one peep at her ‘‘private room, ’’ and then 
gallop straight back to the cascade. But she 
had no sooner alighted than old Frank gave a 
loud snort of alarm and, wheeling, raced away 
across the fields toward the stables. 

The startled girl glanced in among the trees 
and saw a queer-looking, furry animal moving 
awkwardly toward her. At first she felt neither 
surprise nor fear. But when the beast reared 
himself on his haunches and began to growl 
menacingly, she suddenly realized that she was 
face to face with a bear. Opening her mouth, 
she uttered scream after scream of sheer terror. 

At the first ery of distress, Nahoe leaped on 
his mare and raced toward the trees. 

‘¢ You’ve forgot your gun!’’ Aunt Stella 
screamed after him. 

Clutching the rifle, she started to follow, but 
Clarissa, Malissa and Tommy cast themselves 
upon her and clung to her skirts. Scarcely 
pausing, she caught Tommy up in her arms, 
and with the twins running beside her has- 
tened along the wall. 

At the girl’s first scream, Old Silvertip 
paused, dropped on all fours and moved slowly 





that show of fear the grizzly again reared 
himself on his haunches and moved forward. 
Then, hearing the sound of rapid hoof beats, 
the brute paused. 

When she scented the bear, the little brown 
mare plunged and snorted, but Nahoe clung 
like a cat to the saddle and forced her toward 
the growling brute. The moment Nahoe had ap- 
peared on the scene Elizabeth, becoming sud- 
denly mute, had sunk helpless to the ground. 

In a daze she saw Nahoe whirl his hair rope 
above his head. When the bear, again ad- 
vancing, had moved out into the open, the boy 
let the rope shoot from his hand. The loop 
opened, hovered for a moment above the griz- 
zly’s head, and then dropped about the great 
hairy shoulders. Nahoe deftly gave the lariat 
a hitch across the saddlehorn, and the danc- 
ing brown mare jerked the rope taut. 

With a snarl of rage, Old Silvertip turned 
abruptly and started toward Elizabeth. The 
braced forelegs of the mare ploughed furrows 
in the ground, the girths of the saddle creaked 
and groaned—but the weight of horse and rider 


| did not check the progress of the bear. The 


backward. Gaining control of her limbs at last, | girl lay gazing fascinated at the wicked little 
Elizabeth began to back away from him. At | eyes as the brute came toward her. 


FOR JERRY MARSHALL 
Ch Julien Josephsoro 





ITH a grave look on his face, young 

W Harkness, timekeeper at the salt beds 

of the Owens Valley Salt Company, 

put the telephone receiver back on the hook. 

For twenty minutes he had been trying with- 

out success to call the company’s main plant 
at Swansea across the mountain. 

Dr. Burton, the company’s surgeon, was 
needed at the salt beds, and needed badly, for 
Jerry Marshall, the grizzled, jolly old engineer, 
had fallen into the gearing that turned the 
huge drum of the cable tramway, and his right 
leg had been cruelly torn and crushed. 

Willis, the superintendent, and young Hark- 
ness had made him as comfortable as possible, 
but they could do nothing to relieve the ex- 
cruciating pain; it wrung their hearts to 
observe his resolute efforts to stifle his groans. 

Harkness called Willis aside. ‘‘I can’t raise 
anyone at Swansea,’’ he said anxiously. ‘‘The 
line must be out of order. Some one’ll have to 
go for Dr. Burton.’’ 

The superintendent scratched his gray head. 
‘*It would take a good eight hours to make it 
on horseback over the haul road,’’ he said. 
‘*There’s a short cut over the mountain—a 
half-broken trail that follows the line of the 
tramway ; but it’s just about like climbing up 
the side of one of the Pyramids. ’’ 

Harkness did not reply at once; he turned 
and gazed at the steep lava sides of the Inyo 
Mountains that rose from the subsea level of 
the salt beds to a height of eight thousand 
feet. He knew the dangers of that sheer and 
treacherous lava path, for he had made the 
journey once with Jerry Marshall. 

He and Old Jerry, as everyone affectionately 
called the engineer, had been close friends. 
Jerry had been like a big brother to young 
Harkness ever since he had come to the salt 
beds three years before. 

‘If Dr. Burton isn’t here by to-night,’’ 





remarked the superintendent gravely, 
breaking in upon the boy’s thoughts, 
‘‘Il’m afraid there won’t be any use 
of his coming at all. Jerry’s in mighty 
bad shape. ’’ 

Harkness made a quick calculation. 
It was twelve miles to Swansea if he 
took the trail that followed the line 
of the aérial tramway over the moun- 
tain. Putting on his cap, he pulled 
his Mackinaw jacket off the wall. 

‘“*T’ll try it,’’ he said quietly. 

‘*Good luck to you,’’ said Willis. 
‘* And be careful.’’ 

It was a long, grueling climb to the 
top of the ridge. What with many a 
fall on the hard, treacherous lava, and 
the constant lashing of the stubborn, 
dust-laden greasewood brush through 
which he had to force his way, the boy 
was nearly fagged when he reached 
the summit. He sat down for a few 
minutes’ rest. When he had left the 
salt beds, two hours and a half before, 
it was so warm that he almost re- 
gretted bringing his heavy coat; but 
now, as the sun sank lower, the tem- 
perature dropped with that almost 
incredible suddenness that is charac- 
teristic of the Death Valley region. 

As he rested he looked down into the salt 
beds eight thousand feet below. In the dis- 
tance the ancient lake bottom looked like a 
great bowl of dingy, gray granite. Here and 
there, where the sun chanced to strike a patch 
of salt crystals, there was a glittering as of 
dusty diamonds. On the other side of the 
mountain, Owens Valley stretched away end- 
lessly, yellow and forbidding. 

Glancing at his watch, Harkness scrambled 
to his feet. Precious time was flying; he was 
already half an hour behind the schedule that 
he had set for himself. As he swung briskly 
down the mountain side, he could hear the 
steel cable of the tramway above his head slip- 
ping smoothly with a slight, swishing sound 
and could see the salt buckets come and go 
with monotonous regularity, on their way from 
the salt beds to the refining plant. 

He was mentally contrasting their smooth, 
unopposed journey with his own difficult, 
stumbling progress, when he came in sight of 
a great, deep gorge that barred his further ad- 
vance. The crevasse was almost five hundred 
feet wide and fully as deep. A brief survey of 
the situation made it evident that he should 
have to make a detour of nearly two miles in 
order to reach a point where he could cross. 

He knew that the life of Jerry Marshall 
might depend upon minutes. The superintend- 
ent himself had said as much. If he made the 
detour, he should lose nearly an hour—an hour 
far too precious to lose. He came to a swift 
determination—he would cross the gorge on 
the tramway in one of the salt buckets. 

It looked perfectly safe, and the distance to 
be covered was only five hundred feet. Near 
the brink of the chasm on either side was a 
tower that supported the cable. Harkness 
climbed the narrow ladder to the platform of 
the tower, and as an empty bucket came slip- 
ping leisurely by he swung neatly into it. 





AS AN EMPTY. BUCKET CAME 
SLIPPING LEISURELY BY HE SWUNG 





‘*Oh, hold him, Nahoe, hold him!’’ cried 
Aunt Stella.as she raced along the wall. ‘‘ Eliza- 
beth is between me and him; I can’t shoot yet.” 

The bear was within a few feet of the pant- 
ing girl when Nahoe, uttering a piercing 
yell, suddenly loosened the rope from the 
saddlehorn. The sudden release of the taut 
lariat threw the bear off his balance, and he 
shot forward past the girl. He scrambled to 
his feet, but the shock had evidently taken the 
aggressiveness out of him, for he set off ata 
lumbering gallop across the alfalfa field. 

Depositing the howling Thomas Wentworth 
on the ground, Stella Jones, firing rapidly, 
raced after the fleeing bear; but Old Silvertip, 
snapping and snarling at the trailing rope, 
lumbered steadily on until he vanished down 
the southern slope. 

“*T could hit the centre of Tommy’s hat 
three times out of four; but I don’t 
believe I touched that mountain of 
bear meat once !’”? muttered Aunt Stella 
wrathfully. ‘‘But it’s a good thing I 
didn’t hit him!’’ she gasped suddenly. 
‘*A wounded grizzly is the most dan- 
gerous animal alive.’’ 

Aunt Stella hastened back to her 
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The bucket proved 
somewhat smaller than 
he had expected it to 
be, but by drawing his 
knees close together he was able to wedge him- 
self in securely. The bucket traveled along 
smoothly for about two hundred and fifty feet 
—then abruptly ceased to move. The tramway 
had stopped ! 

Harkness was a little startled but not 
alarmed. He knew that for one reason or 
another the tramway often stopped for a few 
minutes. Sometimes there was trouble with the 
engine; oceasionally the gearing got out of 
order. Now that Jerry was no longer running 
the engine and an inexperienced man was in 
his place, it was not surprising that something 
had gone wrong. 

Glancing down, he saw that the bucket had 
stopped almost exactly over the middle of the 
gorge. From where he sat to the bottom of the 
cafion was a drop of half a thousand feet. He 
reached up involuntarily and felt the light 
steel cable. It seemed strong enough, but he 
noticed that his weight was making it sag 
deeply. He also realized, with a slight feeling 
of uneasiness, that, whereas the tramway 
towers were usually placed every two hundred 
feet, those supporting the cable that spanned 
the gorge were fully five hundred feet apart. 

Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen. Once the 
eable jerked slightly, and the boy’s hopes rose ; 
but after that there was no movement. When 
another ten minutes had slipped by, he was 
reproaching himself bitterly for having ven- 
tured out upon the tramway. He had already 
lost a considerable part of the very time that 
he had hoped to save. And, worst of all, he 
was virtually a prisoner in mid-air! 

The sun had dropped behind Mount Whitney, 
and the gorge below him had become a fathom- 
less abyss of purple haze, with croppings of 
salt crystals here and there glittering coldly 
like misty stars. Still the bucket did not move, 
and the boy knew now that if he wished to 
bring the doctor in time he must free himself 
from this trap. With a shudder he realized 
that there was only one means of escape, and 
that a terribly hazardous one—to work his 
way across the gorge on the cable, hand over 
hand. But he was strong and fearless—and 
besides, Jerry’s life was in his hands. 

Very carefully he stretched first one leg out 
of the bucket, and then the other, to remove 
the stiffness caused by his cramped position 
in the salt carrier. Then he took a good hold 
on the cable. 

His hands were soft from months of work 
in the office, and the sharp strands of the steel 
rope cut his palms cruelly; but he covered 
the first thirty feet more easily than he had 
expected to, and his hopes rose. 

He dared not look down into the gorge—he 
could see it all too vividly in his mind’s eye. 
Slowly, carefully, he made his way along the 
cable—a few inches at a time. When he had 
gone another thirty feet, his hands were begin- 
ning to blister, his wrists ached painfully, and 
his arms felt as if they were being pulled from 
their sockets. To make matters worse, each 
time that he shifted one of his hands, the cable 
sagged and swayed. Once he almost lost his 
hold, and saved himself only by a desperate 
effort. 

He had now with great difficulty progressed 
a little more than a hundred feet; but he was 
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frightened brood. She took Elizabeth in her 
arms and heid her for a long time. 

‘*You brave little thing,’’ she said at last. 
‘*T’ll never say another word about your old- 
maid airs. You never even fainted. ’’ 

“*T thought about it twice,’’ said Elizabeth. 

Aunt Stella turned impulsively to Nahoe. 

**You saved Elizabeth’s life, Nahoe. How 
can we ever reward you?’’ 

The Indian lad was gazing dolefully in th 
direction that the bear had taken. ‘ 

‘*Him got my hair rope,’’ he said. 

Aunt Stella laughed. ‘‘Never mind. I’ll buy 
you another just as good if I have to send 
plumb down to Old Mexico for it. Nahoe, you 
can stay in the Pocket as long as you wish.’’ 

Nahoe nodded his thanks; then he repeated 
mournfully, ‘‘Old Silvertip got my hair rope!”’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 







almost exhausted, and his hands were torn and 
bleeding. He felt that he could not go much 
farther—yet the brink of the cafion was at least 
forty yards away. 

As he hung on the wire, there flashed into 
his mind a memory of his boyhood days when 
he used to do ‘‘knee grinders’’ on the trapeze 
in his barn. Putting one knee carefully over 
the cable, he crooked an elbow over it tightly. 
Thus he supported his weight for a full minute 
or more, and gave his hands and arms a sorely 
needed rest ; but when he was ready to transfer 
his weight to his hands again he had to move 
very carefully. 

Once more he started across the chasm ; but 
before he had gone ten feet, he realized that 
his plight was desperate. His hands were raw 
now, and the steel cable cut deeper and deeper 
into them ; he could searcely bear the agony. 
How much farther could he go? With a sinking 
heart he told bimself that he could never reach 
the other side of the gorge. 

But at that moment of darkest despair the 
picture of Jerry rose before his eyes—Jerry, 
whose life depended on his reaching Swansea. 
Buoyed up with a sudden rush of fierce de- 
termination, he crooked his leg and elbow over 
the cable and rested a moment to prepare for 
the final supreme effort. His eye anxiously 
measured the distance that lay between him 
and the tramway tower. It was a good hun- 
dred feet. As he glanced along the cable he 
noticed, about twenty feet away, a short piece 
of rope that dangled from it. The rope had 
probably been used to fasten an extra bucket 
to the cable. Like a flash an idea came to him. 

Summoning every ounce of his grit and re- 
maining strength, he worked his way painfully 
toward the rope. When he reached it, he put 
his knee and elbow over the cable and man- 
aged to get his spring-blade knife out of his 
pocket. He knew that if his strength was to 
last until he had accomplished his purpose he 
must work quickly; so he hacked fiercely at 
the rope until he had freed it from the clamps 
that held it stationary on the cable. Fastening 
one end of the rope to his leather belt, he tied 
the other end to the cable with a noose that 
was large enough to slip easily along the wire. 

The rope looked weather-beaten and worn, 
but he must take the chance of its breaking. 
He carefully let his whole weight down on it, 
and then began to pull himself forward. To 
his relief the rope seemed strong enough to 
hold him. 

With the rope supporting his weight, he now 
worked his way steadily along the cable. The 
noose slipped easily on the well-greased steel 
wire, and there were fortunately no buckets or 
bucket clamps in the intervening space to stop 
its progress. A few minutes later he swung 
himself upon the tower platform. As he cut 
the rope from his belt, he happened to glance 
at the noose. It was worn almost through! 
Another moment, and it would have parted. 

Looking back involuntarily into the depths 
of the gorge, Harkness shivered a little. Then 
he clambered to the ground and sped down 
the mountain toward Swansea. Two hours 
later he was sitting with Dr. Burton in the 
doctor’s machine, speeding over the haul road 
across the mountain—to Jerry. 

It only remains to add that Jerry Marshall 
is alive and well to-day, and except for a slight 
limp he gets about as spryly as ever. He heard 
from the doctor the story of the boy’s trip over 
the mountain, and—well, that was the kind of 
act that Old Jerry would not forget. 
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GEN. PERSHING AND HIS STAFF ABOUT 
TO STEP ON FRENCH SOIL 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Y surrendering a right, aman may capture 
a friend. 


“Grow tall!” the Rabbis said in Days that were; 
‘But if thy Wife be little, stoop to her.” 


ISPLACED switches have wrecked more 
trains than they have children. 


HE new Russia will retain the old flag; 

which has three horizontal stripes—white, 
blue and red. A few years ago the imperial 
emblem, a black eagle on a yellow field, was 
placed in the upper left-hand corner of the 
flag, but the provisional government has or- 
dered that it be removed. 


IKE the ‘Liberty Loan, the Red Cross war 
fund was heavily oversubscribed; but 
nevertheless, if our response to the appeal had 
been as generous in proportion to our popula- 
tion as the response of Canada was to the cor- 
responding cry for help, we should have given 
$180,000, 000 instead of the notably smaller sum 
that we did give. 


INCE the war began more than $200, 000, 000 
of American capital has been invested in 
the manufacture of dyes. Moreover, the leaders 
in the new British dyestuff industry say that 
they will be able not only to supply all British 
needs after the war but also to export large 
quantities of their product. Thus Germany 
appears to have lost for a long time, if not for- 
ever, one of its most important and profitable 
exports. 
‘‘TAMBARGO?”’ is not a popular word. The 
famous controversy of more than a 
century ago lingers dimly in our national 
memory, but British interference with our 
trade early in the present war still rankles in 
some minds. Perhaps ‘‘export control’’ is less 
offensive in the present circumstances, but, 
whatever the name, the large volume of Amer- 
ican food and war supplies that has undoubt- 
edly been flowing into Germany through 
neutral countries should be stopped. 
INCE the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
was first given in the seventeenth century 
those who have taken part in it have been 
exempt from war service, although nearly all 
of the five hundred players were employed in 
hospital work in the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. Therefore, when a Berlin dispatch men- 
tions that Anton Lang, who was the latest 
player to assume the role of Christ, has been 
called to the colors, the news may be taken as 
another sign of the German need of men. 
HE Bureau of Fisheries is urging the use 
of whale and porpoise meat as human 
food. It tries to overcome popular prejudices 
by showing that whales and porpoises are 
mammals like cattle and sheep, that their 
flesh is therefore ‘‘meat,’’ that it is devoid of 
all fishy taste, and that it is palatable and 
wholesome, whether fresh, corned or canned. 
Experiments at Pacific Coast cities show that 
whale meat finds purchasers. Perhaps ‘‘ Please 
pass the whale’? may yet become a familiar 
table request. 
T the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City they are making 
an experiment that may seat King Corn more 
firmly than ever on his throne. They are cul- 
tivating there the Mandan maize, the secret of 
which has long been known only to the Mandan 
Indians. The kernels are of different shades 
of red, black and blue, but the virtue of the 
variety lies in its power to adapt itself to cold, 
dry climates. It can be raised in the North- 
west and in the Mountain States as easily as 
common corn is raised in the Middle West. 


UR soldiers are not clad in khaki, although | 


the word is commonly used to describe 
their uniforms. Strictly speaking, khaki is the 
name, not of a peculiar kind of cloth, but of a 
color. It comes from an East Indian word that 








means dusty and was applied to the color of the 
uniforms worn by British troops in that part 
of the world. Our government adopted it, but 
discarded it several years ago in favor of olive 
drab in both cotton and woolen—partly because 
olive drab is supposed to have a lower vis- 
ibility and partly because at the time of the 
change it was easier to get dyes of that color. 
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DEMOCRACY AND WAR 


GREAT many persons, some of them in 
A the halls of Congress, are disturbed at 
the amount of power that legislation, 
passed or proposed, lodges in the executive 
branch of the government. Democracy is in 
danger, they believe, when such authority is 
granted to the President or to his appointees. 

Democracy is indeed in danger, but not pri- 
marily from its effective organization for war. 
It is in danger from the plans and the efforts 
of a nation that, if successful, would impose 
autocracy and militarism on every other sur- 
viving people in the world. No responsible 
American suggests or desires to substitute 
executive control for democratic control in 
time of peace ; but in order that we may return 
safe to our ordinary habit of government we 
must win the war, and we can win it only by 
adopting methods appropriate to war. 

War is.as abnormal a condition in the life of 
a nation as disease is in the life of a man. When 
you are sick you must submit patiently and 
cheerfully to having your habits and your diet 
directed by the physician’s rules in a way that 
would be absurd if you were well. So in time 
of war we must more or less set aside the 
ordinary processes of political life and submit 
to an entirely new régime. 

Once a war has been determined on, its con- 
duct is not a matter for debate or arrangement 
in a parliamentary body. Decisions must be 
prompt, inflexible, often secret; for otherwise 
they are valueless. Even so convinced and 
gentle a democrat as Lincoln had to assume 
during the Civil War a completeness of author- 
ity that he would never have dreamed of assum- 
ing in time of peace; he was assailed for his 
action by those who thought the forms of 
democracy more important than the reality. 

Not the least element in our instinctive 
hatred of war is our recognition of its incom- 
patibility with the ideals and principles of 
democracy. Democracies make war: unwill- 
ingly and, in proportion as they insist on car- 
rying over into war their normal processes of 
life, inefficiently. No one need fear that the 
people of the United States will ever become 
so enamored of autocratic methods that they 
will desire to continue them after the need 
has passed; we might indeed fear that we 
should become used to them, and so more ready 
to submit to them, but a danger that is known 
is a danger half defeated. We are making war 
that the world may be made safe for democracy, 
and, having undertaken it, we must wage it in 
the only way that promises success. 
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SIGNS AND PORTENTS 


i HE Russian government having been 
constrained to yield to the pressure of 
the leading Entente powers, part of the 
army has been induced to attack.’’ In those 
words does the official statement from German 
general headquarters acknowledge a resump- 
tion of the offensive by the Russian troops. On 
the same day that the statement was issued 
Count Reventlow, one of the principal military 
experts in Berlin, declared that the reports of 
the landing of American troops in France 
were a fabrication, and that the only Ameri- 
cans landed were a few aviators and medical 
men. 

The significance of such efforts to maintain 
confidence and to deceive the German people 
cannot be mistaken. Of course, neither Count 
Reventlow nor the German general staff is 
deceived. They know that the Russian offen- 
sive was not undertaken at the behest of Eng- 
land and France, that neither England nor 
France had the power to compel its ally to 
attack. They know that the Russians have 
attacked because they have been enlightened 
about the purpose and meaning of the war. 
And the Prussian militarists know that the 
Americans who have landed in France are 
more than a small detachment of aviators and 
surgeons. 

But the arrogance of the Prussian militarist 
is unbending. Just as the supreme Prussian 
militarist at the beginning of the war sneered 
at ‘‘England’s contemptible little army,’’ so 
do his subordinates to-day affect to despise the 
aid that America is preparing to render to his 
enemies. 

The Prussian militarists to-day are striving 


to despise their enemies and to delude their 
friends; but they are finding ‘the effort more 
and more difficult. There is a new uneasy note 
in their expressions of contempt. Greece and 
Brazil have joined their foes—under pressure 
of the Entente; Russia is attacking again— 
under pressure of the Entente; American 
troops are landing in France—under pressure 
of the Entente. A mighty force, that pressure, 
and slowly, surely, it is ‘crushing Germany. 
And the Prussian militarists know it. 


1 fa 


AN EDGE TOOL 


Te wider a man’s experience of life and 
of the characters of men, the more he 
grows to distrust the human reasoning 
power. It is a brilliant and splendid instru- 
ment. It searches out the mysteries of heaven 
and dives into the depths of hell. It pursues 
unrelated and insignificant facts to the most 
recondite and far-reaching conclusions. Above 
all, we could not live an hour without it; for 
man, woman and child employ it for their 
most trifling needs and their most enduring 
hopes. Yet in our constant and habitual use of 
it we are too prone to overlook its subtle and 
ensnaring dangers. 

It would be too much to say with the cyni- 
cal Frenchman that reason was given us to 
enable us to gratify our passions. Yet, the 
minute we reflect, we see how appallingly easy 
it is to find reasons for any course of conduct. 
Stand calmly on one side and listen to an argu- 
ment on any subject. How facts are colored and 
distorted and invented ; what vast ingenuity is 
displayed in emphasizing certain conclusions 
and obscuring others; what essential, if un- 
conscious, dishonesty is shown by everyone! 
As an impartial outsider, you are almost driven 
to resolve that you will never argue again! 

Yet poor and inadequate and treacherous as 
reasoning is, it is all that we have for managing 
a great part of our lives. Perhaps those are 
to be envied who work most by instinct, going 
to their ends as unconsciously as surely. Per- 
haps the main object of education is so to train 
our instincts that they will act with speed and 
certainty in great crises as well as in small. 
Nevertheless, all of us must depend mainly 
upon the reasoning process to predict the 
future from the experience of the past and to 
solve the most important and the most difficult 
problems in our conduct from day to day. 

Only, in using this fine instrument, do not 
let us forget the danger of it. The old Sophists 
were accused of trying to make the worse 
appear the better reason. There is not a man 
living who does not at times do that, to him- 
self or to others; but at least Jet us in calmer 
moments try as far as possible to get outside 
our own reasoning. Let us consider whether 
others with different passions and prejudices 
would argue as we do. Above all, let us apply 
those: wholesome doubts to our judgment of 
the actions of others. Before we condemn 
them for dishonesty or hypocrisy, let us put 
ourselves into their places and see whether 
we might not be inclined to employ the same 
arguments that they employ to justify the 
same conclusions. 

Half the quarrels in the world might be 
avoided and averted by such a course.” 


og 
STATISTICS AND SYSTEM 


T is no evidence of a lack of patriotism to 

admire the Germans for the system they 

have introduced into every detail of their 
life as a warring nation. Some parts of their 
system we hold in horror, but the thorough- 
ness and success with which they have adapted 
themselves to being deprived of some things 
that seemed to be absolutely necessary to car- 
rying on war, and to enduring a shortage of 
others, are worthy of great praise even from 
their enemies. They have accomplished the 
double task of finding substitutes for articles 
that they can no longer get, and of husbanding 
and systematically distributing their lessened 
supplies of food and materials. 

It is the good fortune of us Americans that 
there is scarcely an article essential to human 
beings in peace or in war that is not produced 
on our own soil or from it. If it were possible 
| to inclose the entire country with a fence of 
iron, as Germany is inclosed with a fence of 
living men, we might have reason to bemoan 
our lack of tea and coffee and sufficient sugar, 
and to imitate the Germans in an attempt— 
which, so far, has been in vain—to make a 
synthetic substitute for India rubber. Other- 
wise we should be, as we are, self-contained 
and self-supporting. 

Nevertheless, the old times when the coun- 
| try produced so much more than it needed that 
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we could export an almost unlimited surplus 
have gone forever. We still have foodstuffs, 
cereal and animal, more than we can con- 
sume, but the margin is steadily diminishing. 
It is many years since we produced enough 
leather to shoe our own people and to provide 
for the other uses to which leather is applied. 
Our forests are not inexhaustible, although it 
will be a long time before we shall be greatly 
dependent upon other countries for a supply 
of wood. 

Now, the Germans have learned, and we can 
learn from them, that the first step in making 
the most of a scanty supply is to take an ac- 
count of stock. Without that step no system of 
economy can be efficient. In certain fields the 
United States is the greatest collector of sta- 
tistics in the world; but the ponderous ma- 
chinery of the census office is used chiefly to 
gather information about what has been done, 
not about what can be done. Its work ends 
when it has announced totals of production. 
We need more than that. We need to know 
how much has been consumed and how much 
is on hand. Private enterprise follows up the 
movement of the last bale of cotton; but who 
knows how much wheat and flour there is in 
the country or where it is held, how much 
leather, how much of other things, and the 
quantity in different places? The trades know 
in a large way, but not accurately. 

The time must soon come when all such 
matters will be made the subject of diligent 
and painstaking inquiry. To recur once more 
to the example of Germany: that is what its 
government has been doing ever since the war 
began. The quantities of all the leading com- 
modities and where they are held are thor- 
oughly card-catalogued, and the information is 
kept abreast of the calendar. The adoption of 
such a system here would be of immense ad- 
vantage to those engaged in trade, and still 
more useful to the general public. Speculators 
would then no longer have the benefit of ex- 
clusive knowledge ; their profits would be less, 
and prices would be more reasonable. What 
would thus be useful in time of peace may 
become indispensable in time of national peril. 


os 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
"Ton singular flexibility of the British 


constitution, which has long been a com- 

monplace among students of political 
institutions, is being illustrated again before 
our eyes. When Mr. Lloyd George invited the 
premiers or other representatives of the self- 
governing dominions and of India to meet in 
an imperial conference in London and actu- 
ally to sit in session with the war cabinet that 
is directing all the activities of the war, he did 
something for which there is no precedent, 
and, strictly speaking, no legal authority ; but 
the meetings were held, the conduct of the war 
and the problems of imperial reorganization 
that must follow the war were discussed, and 
definite progress was made toward settling the 
future relations that are to exist between the 
widely scattered parts of the British Empire. 

The conference did not give its approval to 
the often-made suggestion of an imperial Par- 
liament. Whatever lessons Britain has learned 
from Germany since the war began, it has felt 
no impulse toward a highly centralized empire 
governed from London, such as German polit- 
ical theory would recommend. The dominions 
are to remain self-governing; they are likely 
in the future to become even less dependent 
on England than they are at present, with 
their viceroys or lieutenant governors. They 
are to have virtually the status of independent 
nations, but nations bound in an indissoluble 
confederacy. 

If the recommendations of the conference are 
carried out by the greater conference that will 
meet after the war, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and India will have a voice in all the 
foreign policy and foreign relations of the 
empire, and a council that shall be in contin- 
uous consultation on these and other matters 
of imperial concern will be established. 

It is significant that the resolutions of the 
conference speak, not of the British Empire, 
but of a ‘‘commonwealth.’’ In so far as an 
empire properly consists of a federation or 
union of different nations, it will be more of an 
empire than ever, and it will be in far better 
position to carry out a consistent and effective 
policy, both political and economic, than it 
was under the old anomalous relations that 
existed before the war, when the ‘‘colonies’’ 
were under scarcely more than sentimental 
obligations to the mother country or to one 
another. But an empire presupposes a central- 
ization of function that the British common- 
wealth will lack. It will be a league of nations, 
bound to act in concert toward economic and 
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political ends. Great Britain cannot conduct 
foreign affairs of trade or politics solely ac- 
cording to its own interests and expect the 
‘‘edlonies’’ to subscribe thereto, but when 
the imperial council has formulated a policy 
the united commonwealth can act with an 
authority and certainty such as the empire 
under old conditions had no means of attaining. 


aan 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate, by a vote of 45 
to 37, amended the food control bill so as 
to forbid the making of distilled liquors during 
the war and to direct the President to take 
over for the government all stocks of liquor in 
bond. The war revenue bill was recommitted, 
since more revenue must be found to replace 
the excise taxes on distilled liquors. The House 
passed the enemy trading bill on July 11. 
e 
SPIONAGE.— The government has de- 
ported Heinrich Schafhausen, a former 
member of the German embassy, who has been 
attached to the Swiss embassy since relations 
with Germany were broken. Carl Heynen, 
F. A. Borgemeister and Jonathan Zenneck, 
who are said to be engaged in secret service 
for Germany in this country, were arrested 
and interned at Ellis Island. 
eg 
NARCHISTS.— Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman, anarchists, were 
found guilty of conspiring to obstruct the 
operation of the selective draft law in New 
York. They were sentenced to two years in 
the penitentiary and a fine of ten thousand 
dollars each. 9 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On July 8 
President Wilson issued a proclamation 
requiring exports of coal, oil, foodstuffs, iron 
and steel and ammunition to be licensed. In a 
statement accompanying the proclamation the 
President declared that the aim was to see that 
the needs of the United States were met, to 
supply allied countries to the limit of our 
ability, toserve neutral nations if practicable, 
and to prevent, so far as possible, any supplies 
whatever from reaching the Central Powers. 
The neutral nations are alarmed at the possi- 
bility of all exports from this country being 
cut off, and the representatives in Washington 
of Holland, Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries are making every effort to convince 
the administration that supplies from this coun- 
try are not being reéxported into Germany. 
—On July 9 the President called the entire 
National Guard of all the states into the Fed- 
eral service. Some were to report on July 15, 
others on July 25, and all by August 5. That 
will add about 300,000 men to the armed forces 
available for foreign service. ——The selective 
draft for the new army was ordered for the 
week of July 16.——Chairman Denman of the 
Shipping Board declared that Congress would 
be asked to increase the appropriation for ship- 
building from the $800, 000,000 already granted 
to $1,300, 000,000. ——The Council of National 
Defense has prepared plans for constructing 
3500 aéroplanes a month and will ask Congress 
for the necessary appropriation at once. ——The 
Committee on Public Information, through its 
chairman, Mr. Creel, announced that press 
dispatches from France would no longer be 
subject to censorship at Washington. 
co 
HINA.— The monarchical reaction at- 
tempted by Chang Hsun came to a quick 
and inglorious end. The military governors of 
the northern provinces failed to come to his 
support; large republican armies under Gen. 
Feng Kuo-chang, the vice president, and Tuan 
Chi-jui, the former premier, marched on 
Peking, and disaffection broke out among the 
troops in Peking on whom Chang had relied. 
A battle fought at Langfang, outside Peking, 
resulted in the complete defeat of the royalist 
forces, and on July 8 the boy emperor, Hsuan 
Tung, once more abdicated the throne. The 
city of Peking was under siege when this record 
closed. Feng Kuo-chang is now acting presi- 
dent of China, under a provisional government 
formed at Nanking after Chang Hsun had 
seized the capital. ° 


HE GERMAN CRISIS.—With the as- 

sembling of the Reichstag on July 5-it was 
evident that a political crisis was at hand. 
Dr. Erzberger, a leader of the Centre, or 
Catholic, party, in a striking speech attacked 
the imperial admiralty and the Pan-German, or 
Junker, party as the greatest obstacles in the 
path of peace, with their submarine war and 
their demands for annexations and indemnities. 
He urged a peace based on the situation before 
the war and demanded the introduction of a 
strict parliamentary government in Germany. 
The body of the Centre party rallied to the 
support of Dr. Erzberger and declared its un- 
willingness to support Chancellor Bethmann 
Hollweg any longer in his refusal to come out 
squarely for peace without annexations and for 
internal reforms. The Kaiser held an impor- 
tant crown council of ministers and military 





leaders in Berlin, and was reported to be con- 
sidering offering electoral reform in Prussia at 
once. He appeared to have complete confidence 
in Bethmann Hollweg, and was said to have 
no patience with the demand for peace without 
annexations. The resignations of Dr. Zimmer- 
man, the Foreign Minister, and Dr. Helfferich, 
the Vice Chancellor, were reported on July 9. 
—The Berlin Vossische Zeitung said that 
the Centre party was acting upon an under- 
standing with the Emperor Charles of Austria 
—which, if true, is significant of an anti- 
Prussian movement among the Catholic Ger- 
mans of southern Germany and Austria. — 
The Saxon Diet was in an uproar when the 
premier, Count Vitzthum, said that the Saxon 
government would oppose any attempt to bring 
about franchise reform in Prussia or any other 
state through action in the Reichstag, a vote 
of the Diet to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Speakers warned the premier that reforms 
would come from the mob if not from the 
crown, and added that the Saxon soldiers 
fought for love of the Fatherland and not 
from loyalty to the dynasty. 


THE GREAT WAR &g 





(From July 5 to July 11) | 1) | 


Once more the news from the Russian front 
became the chief news of the week. Gen. Brus- 
siloff continued his drive against the Austro- 
German lines in front of Lemberg, which he 
penetrated to the depth of several miles in the 
face of strong counter-attacks. One army held 
firmly the ground it gained during the previous 

- week along the Zlota 
Lipa River, and another 
under Gen. Korniloff be- 
gan fresh attacks south- 
east of Lemberg, which 
were highly successful. 
On July 10 it was an- 
nounced from Petrograd 
that the Austrians had 
been forced to evacuate 
Halicz, the strongest po- 
sition covering the cap- 
ital of Galicia in that 
direction, as well as Kaluez where their 
headquarters were. The Russians were active 
also farther north at Pinsk and Smorgon, al- 
though the fighting here was mainly intended 
to prevent the Germans from diverting rein- 
forcements to the southern line. More than 
twenty-five thousand German or Austrian pris- 
oners were taken in these operations. Turkish 
troops are holding a part of the line in Galicia. 

On the Western front the Germans continued 
their attempt to regain the French positions 
along the Chemin des Dames. The attacks were 
made in foree, but Paris declared that all of 
them were crushed, and that, on the contrary, 
a few German trenches were taken by a 
counter-attack. 

Along the British front Gen. Plumer’s men 
gained some ground by a night attack at 
Hollebeke, but farther north a determined 
German attack won some British positions 
along the Yser and took 1200 prisoners. Gen. 





GEN. PLUMER 


| Maurice, director of military operations, an- 


nounced that since the war began the British 
had taken 739 German guns. They have lost 
96 to the Germans—none since April, 1915. 

The American division in France was re- 
ported to be in its permanent camp behind the 
French lines, and likely very soon to be in 
active trench service. 

The number of British ships sunk by sub- 
marines during the week dropped to 17. The 
American ship Kansan was sunk; four of the 
crew were missing. 

German aéroplanes made another great raid 
on London on July 7. Twenty aircraft took 
part in the raid, and the enemy met with little 
effective opposition until their return, when 
British aircraft destroyed three of the German 
aéroplanes over the North Sea. Thirty-seven 
people were killed and 141 injured by bombs. 
Londoners began to criticize the defensive air 
service in and round London as inadequate to 
the task of protecting the British capital against 
the powerful air squadrons of the Germans. 

On July 6 eighty-four French aéroplanes 
penetrated into Germany —‘‘in reprisal for 
German raids on French open towns.’’? Bombs 
were dropped on Treves, Ludwigshafen and 


| Koblenz, and considerable damage was done. 





One airman got through to Essen and dropped 
bombs on the Krupp works. Berlin said they 
did no damage, but Amsterdam heard that five 
persons were killed. 

A demonstration in Amsterdam, caused by 
the exportation of food to Germany and Eng- 
land, in spite of its scarcity in Holland, ended 
in the pillaging of shops and the firing of troops 
on the crowd. Four persons were killed. 

The Emperor of Austria has issued an am- 
nesty to political prisoners, which will mean 
the release of some eighteen thousand persons. 
These prisoners are mostly Bohemians, Poles 
and Slovaks, and the Emperor’s action has 
roused wide protests among the German party 
in Austria, which fears his defection from the 
Pan-German cause. 

Prof. de Valera, a Sinn Feiner, was elected 
to Maj. William Redmond’s seat in the British 
Parliament on a platform of complete inde- 
pendence for Ireland. The election was an 
inauspicious prelude to the Irish convention. 





Entrance to Gore Canyon, Colorado 








A Popularity 
Based on Results 


OST motorists have neither the 
time nor the inclination to 
analyze the causes of tire superiority. 


It is enough that a tire should serve 
them better than other tires—that it 
should give them greater mileage, 
greater comfort, greater freedom 
from trouble. 


Such motorists are but mildly in- 
terested in the features underlying 
the superiority of Goodyear Tires. 


But they are acutely interested in the 
results delivered by these features, as 
shown by their insistence upon Good- 
year Tires as their equipment. 


Obviously, the results from Goodyear Tires 
surpass those delivered by other tires—Good- 
years are easily the favorite of the motorists of 
this country. 


More of them are sold in America than of any 
other brand. 


That these superior results are the rule with 
Goodyear Tires rather than the exception is 
proved by their continued popularity. 


The margin of Goodyear leadership is grow- 
ing every day. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
**Tire Saver” Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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IGER LILIES 


~~ 
Say Abbie Craig ag 


IGER lilies—how my eyes will burn 
For a yellow sun upon a dust-brown trail ; 
For the mellow coolness of a furrow’s turn; 
A reaper flashing like a sun-bright sail! 
And you told me, Dulcie, I must go away, 
That my life meant failure if I chose to stay. 


Tiger lilies by the picket fence— 
Do you mind the morning that we set them 
there? 
I have never thought of them or seen them 
since 
But the sunlight flickers on your braided hair— 
That one word failure must be very wrong, 
If it means just serving where your hands 
belong. 


Tiger lilies and the things they mean— 
My arms are tingling for the biting plough. 
The wheat is golden and the corn is green; 
Down home the acres are in harvest now— 
They have promised fortune if I keep the way. 
O Duilcie, Dulcie, do you bid me stay? 


os 9 
THE SECOND VIOLIN 


N a recent issue of the Record of Chris- 
tian Work there is a brief memorial of a 





splendid young life that carries so great 
a message ‘that it may well be sent on 
to other lives, old and young alike. 

He was a student at Mount Hermon, 
strong, gifted and popular. His death—he was 
drowned while skating—was a shock and a grief 
to the whole school. On the day when his funeral 
was held in his own home, a memorial service was 
also held at the school. He had been prominent in 
athletics, but the student who spoke of that part 
of his life had a bigger thing to tell than the record 
of his prowess: he spoke of his unfailing Christian 
courtesy. 

“He was never heard,” he said, “to kick against 
the umpire’s decision.” 

Another told of his willingness, courtesy and 
pluck in doing the humblest duties—a combination 
of qualities worthy of consideration. Many persons 
do humble tasks, but how many bring to such tasks 
all the courtesy, the study, the enthusiasm, that 
they would bring to larger duties? It was that 
same spirit of enthusiastic service and utter disre- 
gard of personal ambition that shone in the inci- 
dent that made the deepest impression of all. It 
was told by the leader of the school orchestra, one 
of the teachers in the music department. The stu- 
dent whose memory they were honoring was a 
good musician, one of the first violins in the or- 
chestra. Not long before his death he had suggested 
that the work of the orchestra would be greatly 
improved by an increase in the number of second 
violins. As everyone knows, the second violins 
merely furnish a background for the first violins— 
there is very little opportunity there for star work. 
Yet this boy, planning for the thing that should 
mean the greatest efficiency for the orchestra and 
the greatest service to the school, made his sug- 
gestion to the leader, and at the same time pro- 
posed that he himself should play second violin 
instead of first. 

The brief, young life, so soon ended here, had 
learned the secret of great living. He could leave 
no greater heritage to his school, or to young lives 
everywhere; not self, but service, and a service 
that demanded, even in its humblest tasks, all the 
best of body, mind and soul that he had to give. 


So 9 
IF ONLY— 


7 OW, you are not to say one single word, 
Amy. I know just how little strength 
you have, and that you need every bit 
of it for the baby just now; your first 

and great duty is to her. So lam coming 

to relieve you of household matters; I 

have arranged everything here so that I can leave 

very easily, and I am going to take all the care 
from you. Norah can look after Henry as well as 

I could myself, and I have planned matters so 

that I have these next six weeks entirely free for 

you. It will do no good to remonstrate; I am 
coming ! Your loving sister, Delia.” 























Amy read the letter with the Great Duty cuddled 
up in her arms, cooing as the letter rustled and 
aiming wabbly blows at it with absurd little fists. 
Being as yet not far advanced in character reading, 
—although she was making astonishing progress 
every day,—the Great Duty did not see the dis- 
mayed look in her mother’s eyes. 

“It is dear of her,’”’?’ Amy murmured bravely. 
“Dear!” she added tenderly with a sudden pity 
that Delia never had known the touch of baby 
fingers. “If only —” 

She shut her lips over the two disloyal words. 
Maybe it would not be so bad; and anyway it 
would be wonderfu! to have more time for the little 
Amy. The Great Duty crowed ecstatically, and 
her mother, hugging her close, took it for a happy 
omen. 

Ten days later Delia arrived, and Amy, realizing 
afresh her strong, brisk competency, felt a sudden 
feeling of thankfulness; after all, she was tired— 
more tired than she had thought. The next moment 
the thankfulness had changed into the old, anxious 
dread. 

“IT see your closet needs cleaning,’ Delia was 
saying. “You take the baby and go out in the sun- 
Shine. Pll do that and plan for dinner. There’s 
plenty of material for a good soup.” 

‘But, Delia,” Amy protested, ‘‘Jack doesn’t like 
soup.” 

“Nonsense, my dear, he’ll like my soup. And if 
he doesn’t, it’s time he was trained to like it. Now, 
don’t bother your head about that or anything 
else. All you have to do is to take care of that 
baby.” 

Obediently, Amy went for the baby’s wraps; but 
somehow when they were out together, although 
the air was beautiful, Amy’s eyes were troubled. 
The baby could have slept out in the yard just as 
well, and—Jack so hated soups! 

For two weeks and three days Delia “took the 
care” from her sister—according to her own 
methods. Then there came a telegram: Henry 
was sick. Amy helped her sister off with a shamed 
heart; she was sorry, of course, that Henry was 
sick, and Delia had been so good to come, if only — 

An hour later she tucked the baby in for a nap 
on the porch. “O baby,” she whispered, “don’t 
ever, ever, ever forget that people want to be 
helped in their ways, not in ours!” 

Then wickedly, joyously, she flew out to the 





chicken run and threw in something that caused 
envious strife among its inmates. It was the bones 
that Delia had been saving for the next day’s soup. 


os 


ADRIFT IN A MINE FIELD 


BRITISH seaplane observer describes in the 
Wide World Magazine an adventure that 
befell him during a flight over the North 

Sea. Suddenly, when the plane had traveled 
through fog and haze to a height of twenty-five hun- 
dred feet above the water, the engine stopped dead. 
The observer and his pilot were compelled to 
descend quickly, and when their plane struck the 
water they had no idea where they were. Through 
calculations they finally decided that they must be 
at least fifty miles from the shores of England. 
What was worse, it was gradually borne in upon 
them that they were perilously near, if not actually 
in, an extensive mine field. 

They could not signal, for their wireless appara- 
tus was out of commission. The heat was terrible 
and the sea was dead calm. At least a dozen times 
as the day wore on the men heard the roar of 
engines, but the sound always receded into the 
distance again, and there seemed to be no hope of 
rescue. Finally the wind rose and shifted the haze 
a little, and high up in the northwest they saw 
dropping toward them a bird-like machine. Nearer 
and nearer it came, and presently it dropped on 
the water beside them. It was a British seaplane 
from their own base. The pilot of the rescue ma- 
chine steered within twenty yards of them, and 
his observer heaved overboard a huge vacuum 
flask. Then, without stopping the engine, they 
droned along the surface and tilted into the air 
again. When the men turned to the flask they 
found that it had floated out of reach into the midst 
of a school of jellyfish. 

Then the long, hungry, impatient wait began 
again. The hours seemed to drag more heavily 
than before. As the tide went down, dark sphe- 
roidal objects began to bob up by twos to the sur- 
face. Through their glasses the men could see 
scores more of them in the distance. They were 
deadly contact mines! The nearest pair were only 
half a cable’s length away, and the seaplane was 
drifting toward them on the ebbing tide. 

During the next four hours the death traps gave 
the men a terribly anxious time, for there were 
hundreds of them, and it was impossible as the 
plane drifted along to avoid them. Once or twice 
they actually had to ward off the mines with their 
bare hands to keep them from knocking against 
the machine. 

Shortly after six o’clock in the evening the men 
—burned almost black by the sun, with parched 
throats and swollen tongues—heard the sound of 
a propeller chugging away at no very great dis- 
tance. The throbbing grew louder, and at intervals 
the observer fired three pistol shots. Then out of 
the haze ploughed a trim little motor launch. She 
crept alongside, lowered her dinghy and took the 
men off. Then she made fast a line to the seaplane 
and took it in tow. It was long after midnight when 
the launch reached the English shore. 
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“CROTALUS HORRIDUS” 


URSUING further his poetical excursions 

P into natural history, Mr. W. E. Nesom sends 

The Companion this appreciation of a rather 

unpopular creature, for whom he has a good word 

to speak. In point of fact he calls him a “rattling 
good fellow.” 

The rattlesnake’s a social brute, 
people should abandon 


An 
Dislike of him, which—like himself— 
Has not a foot to stand on. 


To see him lying in his coil, 
He seems retired and cold ; 

But if you gently stir him up, 
He will a tail unfold. 


A moving tail—I heard it once, 
And never shall forget 

How I was moved ; the wonder is 
That I’m not moving yet! 


He oft unbends at man’s approach, 
And bids dull care begone, 

And then it’s edifying quite 
To hear him rattle on. 


He’s of that guileless type in which 
All jokers find delight, 

For those who try to ‘‘catch’”’ him find 
He never fails to *‘bite.”’ 


Withal, he is a virile chap, 
Of sturdy rye sanyo 


And leaves a deep impression. 
ee 


PAINTED OUT 


HE late Carolus Duran, the famous French 

artist, was a handsome, courtly and pictur- 

esque gentleman, with an excellent opinion 
of himself, which nobody resented, for it was fully 
merited. He was ‘‘The Master” to many brilliant 
pupils, of whose achievements he was paternally 
proud; but he did not always recognize the mo- 
ment at which they ceased to rank as brilliant 
pupils and became artists of established reputa- 
tion, with duties, honors and obligations of their 
own. The most notable instance of that, and the 
most amusing, resulted in a tragi-comie break be- 


-| tween “The Master” and the most gifted of all the 


young men graduated from his studio—our own 
American artist, Jobn Singer Sargent. 

M. Duran had the habit of requesting his stu- 
dents to pose for him occasionally as models—a 
request with which they were entirely ready to 
comply, especially if it implied a personal compli- 
ment to their forms or features. Young Mr. Sargent 
was called upon with especial frequency to pose for 
the hands, since he was blessed with a pair that 
were peculiarly shapely, graceful and expressive. 
At first he was flattered, then willing, then not 
unwilling, then good-natured, then bored but oblig- 
ing, then patient, then compliant but inwardly: re- 
bellious—a sequence that extended over several 
years, and well into the time when he had set up a 
studio of his own and when orders were becoming 
numerous, Unwilling to refuse his old master, he 
persisted as long as possible, at increasing incon- 
venience to himself and his sitters, whose appoint- 
ments had to be deferred to suit M. Duran’s 
demands. But at last came a fateful day when an 
imperative request to come at once to the old 
studio—his hands were wanted—was politely but 
firmly declined, on the ground of an engagement. 

“The Master” was astounded. The ingratitude 
—the effrontery—the lack of appreciation—it was 
inconceivable. Especially was he aggrieved be- 
cause only a short time earlier, while decorating 
the ceiling of the Luxembourg Palace, he had 
honored this same insolent youngster by painting 
his head, with that of’a few other favorite pupils, 
introducing and immortalizing their portraits as 
part of the design. He expressed his opinion of the 





refusal with vehement frankness, and to every- 
one who would listen. 

A few days later a friend asked him, “Well, how 
is it with Sargent? Have you made up? How is 
he?” 

“Ah, no,” said M. Duran, with a mournful shrug. 
“How is it with Sargent? It’s all over, all over. I 
have been to the Luxembourg. I went and got a 
ladder, and I painted out his head!” 

It was a loss to the Luxembourg; but Sargent’s 
fame has survived the erasure of his face. Indeed, 
it soon surpassed that of “The Master” himself. 


os 


QUARRYING A DINOSAUR 


NE hundred feet long by twenty feet high 
O are the dimensions of a dinosaur skeleton 

that excavators have recently taken out of 
the mountains that surround the Uinta Valley in 
Utah. The scientists who camped and worked for 
months in that wild and isolated spot estimated 
that the bones have lain embedded in the rock for 
from five to fifteen millions of years. 

The stories of prospectors who in hunting for 
gold had discovered strange, enormous petrified 
bones first brought the dinosaur hunters to the 
mountains. The authorities of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum at Pittsburgh fitted out an expedition to see 





THE LEDGE MARKED OFF IN FOUR-FOOT 
SQUARES, SO AS TO IDENTIFY THE 
BONES WITH THE CHART 


what truth there was in the astounding “‘yarns.” 
During months of extremely careful and thorough 
search, the party, which was in charge of Prof. 
Earl Douglass, found many bones but no complete 
skeletons. In the great changes that have occurred 
in those five or fifteen million years—the upheavals, 
the glacier slides, the floods and the recession of 
floods—skeletons had become separated and mixed 
with other skeletons. Finally, on the day when 
they were breaking camp, one of the scientists 
who had been chipping along the face of a sand- 
stone ledge rushed in and excitedly announced 
that he had traced seven large vertebra in serial 
order. The party postponed departure for a day to 
follow up the find, and in the end stayed nearly 
six months. 

They found that the seven vertebrz were part 
of a monstrous and complete fossil, and with in- 
finite care they set about the work of excavating. 
First they chipped away the hard sandstone to 

















THE SKELETON OF THE DINOSAUR 
‘ (From a Drawing) 


show the outline of a bone and then hewed out the 
block of stone that contained that part of the fossil. 
As they gradually exposed the skeleton in the 
rock they numbered each bone to correspond with 
a chart. Each block, when clear, was wrapped in 
burlap and coated with wet plaster of Paris, so 
that it could be shipped through the hundred miles 
of almost impassable cafions and over the two 
thousand miles of railway to Pittsburgh. There 
the blocks, still handled by expert workmen, were 
chipped away, leaving the fossil bone in good con- 
dition for setting up. 

Before the exploring party had entirely exca- 
vated this skeleton, they discovered the neck of 
another dinosaur, the vertebrae of which were a 
foot longer than the vertebrz of the colossal rep- 
tile that they were already getting out. The indi- 
cations are that the entire skeleton is there, and 
that when it is entirely cut out it will prove to be 
one hundred and fifty feet long and from twenty- 
five to thirty feet high. 
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MR. PEASLEE, HOME MISSIONARY 


SUALLY happy and contented in expression, 
Caleb Peaslee’s old face this day wore a 
frown—such an infrequent occurrence that 

Deacon Hyne felt prompted to inquire the reason. 
Mr. Peaslee, after a moment of thought, professed 
himself a little uncertain. 

“T d’know, Hyne,” he confessed, “whether ’m 
scowlin’ at Jake Larkin for bein’ lazy and selfish 
or at his wife for puttin’ up with it.” 

Mr. Hyne snorted, and regarded Caleb with a 
surly compassion. “If you’re goin’ to let it thorn 
you every time Jake Larkin shows a selfish streak 
or a lazy one,” he declared, ‘‘all I’ve got to say is, 
you’re goin’ to be onhappy most of the time. You 
might jest as well be contented over it, if you want 
to know what I think.” 

“Oh, well, I s’pose you’re right, Hyne,” said 
Caleb, passing his hand over his face and permit- 
ting the frown to disappear, “only it sort of aggra- 
vates me to see a woman imposed on that way, 
and she not resent it. Still, as you say, I can’t 
hender it by scowlin’, and I’ll quit.” 

He fell silent for a moment, and Mr. Hyne 
offered the next remark. 

“Sometimes, when I’ve been up to his place,” 
he observed, ‘‘and seen Mis’ Larkin workin’ fit to 
kill while he sprawled round soakin’ up sunshine, 
it’s madded me so at the critter that I’ve been 
half-minded to cuff his ears!” 

Caleb’s expression betokened his entire sym- 
pathy with Mr. Hyne’s impulse, and his speech 
confirmed it. 

“That’s ’bout the way I felt this very mornin’,”’ 
he announced, “when I stopped in to take in some 
truck my wife want.d me to give Mis’ Larkin. I 
could hear him frettin’ and findin’ fault with her 
before I stepped up onto the porch, and he never 
stopped when I went into the door. 

“*T b’lieve you drag round and act slack-twisted 





jest to pester me,’ s’he, ‘’cause you know it thorns 
me. to see anyone that ain’t smart and up-and- 
comin’. I can’t see any reason for your actin’ the 
way you do, ’less ’tis that.’ 

“She didn’t make him any answer, but kep’ on 
doin’ whatever she had in hand; so he turned to 


me. 

***Vou ain’t any-idea, Peaslee,’ s’he, ‘what I have 
to put up with and go through with that woman 
and her mopin’, drag-round ways. I like to see a 
stirrin’, smart-actin’ woman,’ he says, ‘with some 
life and int’rest ’bout her, and she knows it. But 
do you think she lets my wants and wishes make 
any diff’rence to her? Not one mite! 

“*You take yesterday, to show you what I 
mean,’ s’he. ‘I wanted she should go to Bangor 
with me, and I woke her up early so we could get an 
early start—she had to iron a shirt for me, claimin’ 
she hadn’t had time to do it the day before, and 
my wrist was kind of lame, so she had the two 
cows to milk, but outside of that she didn’t have 
anything out of the common to do—jest bake up a 
little stuff, so we’d have somethin’ to eat when we 
got back at night, and churn, so I could have the 
butter to take into Bangor with me. 

“*Mebbe there was a few other chores she had 
to do to get ready, but I ain’t tryin’ to give you 
every p’ticular—I jest want you to understand how 
she acted. It took her from half past three in the 
mornin’, when she got up, to within five minutes 
of eight o’clock in the forenoon ’fore she could get 
ready to start, and she kep’ draggin’ round slower 
all the time. I thought I’d go crazy, settin’ out on 
the porch, waitin’ for her. 

** And,’ he went on, ‘’sif that dallyin’ wa’n’t 
*nough, she acted droopy and didn’t take any inter- 
est all day. It sp’iled my whole day for me to have 
her act so. What in tunket, Peaslee,’ he wanted to 
know, fretful like, ‘do you s’pose is the matter 
with the woman? Contrary, or what?’ 

“Well, Lysander,” Caleb went on apologetically, 
“T d’know’s I ought to’ve said all I did to the 
critter, but I couldn’t hold it back, and I guess I 
gin him a talkin’ to that’ll keep him thinkin’ for a 
spe 

“‘Droopy and drag-round and sort of lackin’ in 
int’rest, is she?’ I says. ‘And you think she may be 
some contrary to make her act so? Now you listen 
to me!’ 

“T was kind of het up,” Mr. Peaslee interpolated 
in explanation, ‘‘or I suppose I wouldn’t have said 
all I did say. 

“You try doin’ some of this work round this 
place yourself,’ I says. ‘Lug some of the water 
and milk the cows and do the heavy luggin’, and 
don’t get her up ’fore daylight in the mornin’; you 
try that for a spell and see if she don’t get over 
bein’ droopy.’ And I said a lot more to him ’bout 
like that that I guess sot him thinkin’. 

“He stood there with his mouth half-open, gettin’ 
redder and redder, till I was most sorry for him, in 
a way. But when I got through, and left him, I 
looked back, and he’d got two water pails and was 
bringin’ a turn of water for the house—fust time 
he’s done that, I’ll bet, for ten years!” 

“He wa’n’t, neither!’’ exclaimed Mr. Hyne. 

“He was, too!” asserted Mr. Peaslee stoutly. 
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A NORTHERN SYMPATHIZER 


HAPPENED to be at Atlanta, Georgia, over 

Lincoln’s Birthday, writes Mr. John Kendrick 

Bangs in From Pillar to Post, and it pleased 
me beyond measure to find printed on the first 
page of one of the prominent daily newspapers of 
that beautiful city a three-column cut of Abraham 
Lincoln, with a suitable tribute in verse. 

After eating my breakfast on the morning of the 
eleventh, I dallied for a while in the office of the 
massive Georgian Terrace Hotel, smoking my 
cigar and glancing over the news in the paper. As 
I was about to toss the paper aside, a fine old type 
of Southern gentleman seated himself on the divan 
alongside me, and in the usual courteous manner 
of the country gave me a morning salutation. I 
responded in kind, and then, tapping my paper, 
observed: 

“That is a fine picture of Lincoln.” 

“Yes, suh, a very fine picture, suh,” he replied. 
“T never had:the honor of seein’ Mr. Lincoln, suh; 
but from all I hear, suh, he must have resembled 
that picture pretty close, suh.” 

“It is a delight to me to find it in one of your 
Southern newspapers,” said I, “especially in one 
so influential in the South as this.” 

“Yes, suh,” he answered. “It shows that the 
South is not slow to recognize genius, suh, wher- 
ever it is found, suh. But,” he added, “there is no 
occasion for surprise, suh. We have always appre- 
ciated Mr. Lincoln’s greatness down here, and we 
have admired him, suh, although we have-had 
reason to believe that durin’ the late unpleasant- 
ness, suh, he was consid’rable of a No’thern sym- 
pathizer, suh.” 
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TOOK HIM LITERALLY 


CLERGYMAN in a remote part of the Scot- 
A tish Highlands was speaking at length to 
his congregation of the many things round 
us that are shrouded in mystery and of which we 
know little. As he warmed to his theme, he be- 
came eloquent, and frequently repeated the oft- 
quoted saying of Goethe: “More light! Oh, for 
light!” 

His surprise may be imagined, says the Scottish 
American, when, after one of those utterances, 
the old beadle, who had been dozing since the 
commencement of the sermon, woke with a start, 
then got up, tiptoed softly into the vestry, seized 
two additional candles and, ascending the pulpit 
stairs, placed them beside the two already there, 
and in a loud whisper, heard all over the church, 
exclaimed: 

“Ye maun do wi’ these, for there’s nae mair!”’ 
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A SLIGHT RESERVATION 


IRANDA was an incurable optimist and 
M the embodiment of kindliness. She would 

never admit that anything was wrong with 
anyone, although sometimes facts pushed her hard. 
Her young mistress had many suitors, and the 
latest recruit to the ranks could boast as little in 
the way of good looks as was humanly possible. 

“Grand-looking chap, isn’t he, Mirandy?” que- 
ried Miss Annette’s mischievous brother, when 
the guest had departed. 

Miranda teetered perilously between truth and 
charity. “‘Co’se he was,” she answered presently, 
with dignity. “Han’some gintleman—han’some 
gintleman.” 

At that point honesty got the upper hand. 
“*Cept’n’,” she added conscientiously, ‘fer his 
features.” 
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A FEAST AT HAPPY HIGHLANDS 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


The king of all the Gigglequicks is Happio the Great, 

And seven little Chucklets attend his throne in state. 

The Chucklets are just babies; they are much too young and short 
To lead a life of action, and so they stay at court. 


Now Happio, who always smiles, is very kind and good, 
And tries to rule his subjects as a loving monarch should; 
He wears a crown of candles, and fastens on his eyes 

A pair of giant spectacles, to make him look more wise. 


it was a summer Friday, and Happy Highlands lay 

All gold and shining in the sun; it’s always just that way. 
Upon the palace marbles, around the monarch’s feet, 
Hopped forty little song birds, all singing very sweet. 


The Gigglequicks were happy as they thronged about the halls, 
For Jig, the trumpet blower, had caroled from the walls, 

“This very day at noontime, when the sun has left the east, 
King Happio invites you to a frolic and a feast.” 


“What if,” said little Cheerie, who always thought ahead, 
“Just as the call is sounded, and as the feast is spread, 
Some child way down in World Land, where all the mortals live, 
Should send for us to help him? What answer should we give?” 


They only laughed to hear him. ‘‘We haven’t time to fret!” 

**Nor I,” said little Cheerie. “| never fuss. And yet —” 

But then they started dancing, and quite before they knew 

The call came, “Feast is ready!” And they answered, two by two. 


Now, on this very Friday young Peter Bobbit planned 

To give a birthday party to the others of his band; 

The party was all ready, but the host was in the dumps, 
For on that very morning he had wakened with the mumps. 


He had scolded very loudly, and he’d shed a lot of tears; 
He had acted very badly, and quite beneath his years. 

But now, just now, at noontime, as he looked upon a glass 
And saw his swollen face there, a queer thing came to pass. 


He very faintly wondered: “Why, do | look like that? 

It’s worse than Barnum’s circus—the man who was so fat!” 

Then Jig, the watchman Gigglequick, jumped down from off the wall. 
With “Call for help, Your Highness!” he hurried to the hall. 


Now this is just to tell you what a strange effect it had: 

Each Gigglequick jumped up at once, and not a one was sad, 

For they’re happiest when working; and they hurried through the air, 
And Peter’s tears were over as soon as they were there. 


But the seven little Chucklets, who are very young, you know, 
They nibbled at the banquet; and how they made it go! 
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BED TIME 


By M. B. BANKS 
“ TORY time and bed time, kiddies! ’’ 
called Aunt Barbara. 
‘*Oh, Aunt Barbara, ’’ pleaded Bobby, 
“‘mayn’t we stay out a little longer? It isn’t 
very dark, you see, and we’re having such 
fun playing tag with the fireflies. ’’ 

“And the birds haven’t gone to bed yet,’? 
added Bluebell. 

“The baby birds are all tucked in,’’ an- 
swered Aunt Barbara, with a laugh. 

‘*But they’re in bed all the time,’’ argued 
Bobby. ‘‘We mean those that go upstairs to 
bed, same as we do.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Aunt Barbara, smiling, ‘‘it is 
certainly a beautiful evening; so you may have 
fifteen minutes more of it, if you like.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Aunt Barbara!’ cried Blue- 
bell, and off ran the children to make the most 
of their extra freedom. 

‘*Birds don’t go upstairs, ’’mused Bluebell, 





as she skipped across the large grassy triangle 
in front of the old house in which she and 
Bobby were spending the summer with Aunt 
Barbara. ‘‘They just fly into the trees and 
cuddle up on a branch, don’t they ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I suppose so,’’ answered Bobby. ‘But 
what’s that out in the road, Bluebell ?’’ 

‘*Where? Oh, that funny thing bobbing along 
by the edge of the grass?’’ returned Bluebell. 
‘Why, why, it’s a—a—a sort of a big little 
bird, I think!’ 

“Tt is a bird,’’ declared Bobby, ‘‘and it’s 
pretty big, but I don’t believe it can fly. Maybe 
it’s hurt in some way.’’ 

‘*No,’’ objected Bluebell. ‘‘It doesn’t act 
hurt. I guess it’s young and its wings aren’t 
very strong.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s too bad!’’ sympathized Bobby. 
‘*It will have to stay on the ground all night, 
and a cat or a weasel may catch it.’’ 

‘*Let’s call Aunt Barbara,’’ proposed Blue- 
bell. ‘‘She’ll put it into a basket and take it 
into the house where it will be safe.’’ 








‘* That might frighten it,’? said Bobby. 
‘*Let’s watch it a minute.’’ 

‘It?s brown and long-looking,’’ whispered 
Bluebell. ‘‘I wonder if it’s a quail.’’ 

Bobby shook his head. ‘‘ No, quails are 
fatter,’’ he replied. 

Along the road, in the twilight, bobbed the 
clumsy little creature until it reached the grass 
that bordered the roadside. It wriggled up on 
the grass and kept on to the foot of a tree. 

‘Tf we had a ladder, Aunt Barbara might 
put it up in the tree,’’ said Bobby. 

But, to the children’s surprise, the little trav- 
eler did not wait for a ladder or for any help. 
Without any pause for thought it began to go 
straight up the tree trunk toward the leafy 
shelter above. 

‘*Look! Look !’’ cried Bluebell; but Bobby 
was already looking with all his eyes. 

With its tail for a prop and with a little lift 
to its wings the bird hitched along its strange 
stairway. 

‘*Its wings are yellowish underneath, ’’ re- 
marked Bobby. ‘‘I’m going to get Aunt Bar- 
bara. 2 

** Aunt Barbara! Aunt Barbara !’’ he shouted 
at the side door. ‘‘There’s a bird here going 
upstairs all by itself !’’ 

Aunt Barbara hastened after Bobby. 

‘*Tt’s a young flicker, ’’ she told the children. 
‘*He knows how to take care of himself, 
doesn’t he?’’ 

‘* And he goes upstairs to bed without having 
anyone call him,’’ said Bobby, laughing, with 
a shy glance at Bluebell. 

‘*And now we’ll go, too,’’ said Bluebell, and 
slipped her hand into that of her aunt. 


ae) 
MY SERVANT 


By LIZZIE DE ARMOND 


I keep a little servant 
Who has no feet to run, 
Vet in and out he’s flying 
From morn till set of sun. 


No hands has he for working, 
But, oh, ’twould puzzle you 
To worry through the sewing 

That tiny thing can do. 


I’m sure he does not grumble, 
For not a soul has heard 
This busy little worker 
E’er say a fretful word. 


One eye he has, that’s certain, 
But still he cannot see; 

He’s dumb as any oyster; 
Who can the servant be? 


You’ll guess it in a minute, 
So I will have to tell— 

It is my little needle 
That does its work so well. 
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THE VAIN CROW 
By N. T. HATCH 


NE day a fox that was very hungry was 

passing through a field. He saw a crow 

on the limb of a tree busily eating a 

piece of cheese, and at once trotted to the tree 
and sat down beneath it. 

‘*Mr. Crow,’’ said the fox in harsh and un- 
friendly tones, ‘‘you must share your cheese 
with me.”’ 

The crow looked down at the fox, but an- 
swered not a word as he took a peck at the 
piece of cheese. 

‘*Mr. Crow,’’ said the fox, in a voice that 
was still more harsh and unfriendly, ‘‘if you 
do not give me part of your cheese, I shall 
climb the tree and take it all away from you.’’ 

The crow looked down at the fox, but an- 
swered not a word. He knew very well that 
the fox could not climb the tree, and so he took 
another peck at the piece of cheese. 
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By HARRIET O’BRIEN 


The fox, finding that he could not get the 
cheese by threats, bethought himself of using 
the craft for which the fox family is famous. 
He remembered how a fox once got a piece of 
cheese from a crow by telling the crow what a 
sweet voice she had and then begging her to 
sing. That crow was holding the cheese in her 
bill, and when she opened her bill to sing she 
dropped the cheese to the ground, whereupon 
the fox seized it and ran away. Since that time 
all crows have carried their food in their claws 
and not in their bills. Therefore, the fox knew 
well that it would do no good to beg the crow 
to sing. How, then, could he get that cheese? 
He thought hard and looked hungrily up into 
the tree. 

‘*Dear Mr. Crow,’’ said the fox at last, ‘‘I 
was only joking when I spoke before, for I am 
your best friend. Only yesterday I was telling 
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THE CROW ANSWERED NOT A WORD 


both the woodpecker and the blue jay how 
much more beautiful your plumage is than 
theirs. ’? 

The crow answered not a word, but looked 
down at his glossy black sides with great pride. 
Then he held his head a little higher and 
forgot to take a peck at the piece of cheese. 

‘* And to-day I was telling both the kingfisher 
and the hawk how much sharper and more 
graceful your claws are than theirs, ’’ went on 
the fox in very pleasant tones. 

The crow answered not a word, but lifted 
first one claw and then the other from the limb 
of the tree and looked at each with great pride. 
But when he lifted the claw that did not 
have the cheese and tried to cling to the limb 
with the claw that did have the cheese, he 
dropped the cheese to the ground. Whereupon 
the fox laughed loudly, seized the cheese and 
ran away to the woods, where he ate every 
morsel of it. 

And the crow cried ‘‘Caw! Caw!’’ in very 
angry tones, and flew off to find a dinner to 
replace the one that he had so foolishly lost. 

The moral is that, if a vain person is on 
guard at one point of attack, there are always 
other points of attack that are not guarded, 
and a crafty flatterer will have little trouble in 
finding a way to reach them. 
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Vv. TIPCAT 


six inches long and two inches thick in the middle, from which 


"Ts in is an old English game. The cat is a piece of wood about 


it tapers to a point at each end. The player has a sort of bat, 


made with one flat side and a handle. 
With it he sharply strikes the cat, not 
in the middle but near one end, as it 
lies on the ground in the centre of a 
large circle. The blow sends the cat 
whirling into the air, and then the 
player must strike it again and send 
it out of the cirele. If he misses the 
cat or fails to send it out of the ring, 
he is out, and another player takes 
his place. 

If he succeeds in hitting the cat 
while it is in the air, he calls out a 
number as he does so. Suppose that 
he says ‘‘Ten!’? Then when the cat 





falls to the ground,—if it falls outside the circle,—the distance from the centre of the circle 
to the place where the cat fell is measured with the bat, and if it is ten lengths, or more, the 


player adds ten to his score. The player or s 


ide that has the largest score at the end of a 


given number of plays wins the game. There are also other ways to score, and it is easy 
enough for young people—if their eyes and hands are quick—to make up games of their own 
in which tipcat figures, just as the boys and girls of England did hundreds of years ago. 
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It’s Wrong 
You Know 


To serve fine food — con- 
centrated food—without the 
right quota of roughage. 


Serve a daily dish of bran 
food—Nature’s laxative. 


Not clear bran—that is un- 
inviting. Serve flake bran 
hidden in a dainty—such as 
Pettijohn’s 

One week will show you 
the way to better living. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakee 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine pat- 
ent flour wii per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 
(1628) 














Whole Wheat 








skillfully blended 
and processed 
make 


Grape-Nuts 


a most delicious 
food in flavor 
as well as a 
great body, brain 
and nerve builder. 


. YA. 
Grape Nuts Z 


iy 








S FREE TRIAL 


and freight pree™. on a new 

IGER”’ bicycle. Write 
at once for our big catalog and 
special offers. Take your choice 
from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
famous “RANGER” line. 

Marvelous improvements. Extra- 
, ordinary values in our 1917 price offers. 
» You cannot afford buy without 

getting our latest propositions 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 

3, be a “Rider Agent” and 

#4 make big money taking orders for 

3 d supplies, Get our 










7 TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
@ everything in the bicycle line at 
wy ha frame, Rowton Write Today. 

pgvcte COMPANY 
Dept. T-50,Chicago 








Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions onsales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48- page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 702. 


4-in Wheelbase 





11 
Delco ignition—Elect. Stg. & Ltg. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 








VACUUM BOTTLE 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 45 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.50. In either case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 


This Vacuum Bottle will keep liquids either hot or cold for 
many hours. Indispensable at the office or factory when un- 
able to get your usual luncheon, and equally serviceable for 
the school, the sick room, or the picnic. We offer the 1-pint 


size, japanned, with Drinking Cup attached. 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Wedonot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 








CLEAN CAMPS 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
HEN families begin to plan for a summer 
outing,— especially if they are large 
families with limited means,—it is a 
great temptation to escape the draw- 
backs of the usual summer hotel or 
boarding house, and to try to combine 
the delights of privacy with the joys of picnicking 
by camping. Camping may afford privacy, but often 
it does not; an overcrowded camp is one of the 
least private places in the world. From the point 
of view of health, too, there are many things to be 
considered besides overcrowding. A camp should 
be run with almost military discipline; with wise 
rules strictly enforced. It is useless to make good 
rules only to have them scrupulously kept by some 
and carelessly broken by others. 

Many people seem to think that because they 
have moved into tents or portable houses and 
are, therefore, much in the open air, they are ab- 
solved from all care and cleanliness about their 
premises. They throw slops out on the earth, toss 
animal and vegetable refuse about carelessly for 
dogs and cats, and leave their garbage cans un- 
covered, or refill them without ever cleaning them. 

If there are fifty people in a camp settlement 
and only two are guilty of that sort of conduct, 
it will soon become a dirty camp, because it will 
attract flies and other household vermin ; and forty- 
eight decent people will be made uncomfortable 
and put in danger of sickness by two careless ones. 

It is important to know something about the 
water supply of a camp. Many diseases are water- 
borne; their germs live in the water that is used 
for drinking or for washing fruit and vegetables. 
Typhoid fever is one of the most common of the 
disorders that are spread in this way, and badly 
conducted and insanitary camps are responsible 
for many cases of autumn typhoid. Where there is 
the least doubt, boil the drinking water. Indeed, 
that is a wise thing to do in any case. 

Many people like to make a tent or camping 
place “cosy,” and in order to do that they carry with 
them as many mats and hangings and cushions and 
stuffy ornaments as possible. Those things attract 
dust and germs, take up air space and make extra 
work. The cosiest camp is the camp that is most 
free from rubbish of this description. 
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WHAT’S SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE— 

IPTOEING past her daughter’s closed 

door, Mrs. Briggs went cautiously down 
the stairs, and still more cautiously 

closed the dining-room door behind her 

and turned the key. Then she drew a 

long breath of triumph. The field was 

hers. Maggie was out for the afternoon; Priscilla 

was absorbed in her writing,—or if she was not ab- 

sorbed enough, there was the key in the dining- 

room door,—and before her lay such a multitude of 

delightful tasks! There was all the old silver to 

polish that Maggie was not allowed to touch, and 
Great-grandmother Halsey’s britannia teapots — 


such a delightful afternoon! 


spots appeared in her cheeks, and her hands trem- 
bled. She nearly dropped one of the teapots, and 
then there came a sudden sound of impatient foot- 
steps, a shaking of the door knob, and Priscilla’s 
voice, half-loving and half-angry. 

‘Mother! Mother Briggs!” 

Mrs. Briggs knew that tone. It was quite as well 
to yield at once. There were only half a dozen 
little last things left anyway. She unlocked the 
door, triumphant, defensive and apologetic, all at 
once. Priscilla was almost erying. 

“‘Mother ! When you know how it tires you out!” 

“It doesn’t. And if it does, I get rested.” 

“Tt didn’t have to be done to-day.” 

“Tt had to be done some day —” 

They were still arguing when Cousin Mary came 
in. Both turned to her for support. 

“It’s wicked of mother when she gets so tired. 
And I could do it if she’d let me in my own time.” 

“But her time’s too valuable, and she gets just 
as tired.” 

“But it’s worse than getting tired to get worried 
over mother. I can’t write then —” 

“She needn’t get worried; it’s foolishness. Tell 
her so, Mary.” 

Cousin Mary laughed. “As far as I can see, one 
of you is just as bad as the other, and the only fair 
way will be to take turns. Cousin Alma has had 
her turn; it’s Priscilla’s next ‘go.’ Justice has 
spoken! Good-by; I’m on my way home.” 

She ran out of the house before they could reply. 
At her own doorway she stopped in consternation. 
The splendid old knocker was shining like the 
sun, and her sister Clara was vanishing guiltily 
toward the kitchen. Of course she would have neu- 
ralgia afterwards, Clara always did! 

“It’s so foolish!” she protested indignantly. 
Clara stopped in the doorway. 

“Well, what if it is? Haven’t I a right to be 
foolish once in a while if I want to? I notice that 
you claim your rights!” 

Her sister stared for a moment and then began 
to laugh, and she laughed until the tears came. 
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Keds 


wear made. 


The tops of Keds are of firmest canvas 
and the soles of durable, flexible rubber. 
At their cost, Keds will outwear any foot- 
Ask your shoeman for one 
of these Keds names according to the 
price you want to pay. 


$1.50 
up $1.25 


ies. to 
nied pf. \} $2.00 
per Keds 


There are wonderfully nice kinds for Father 
and plenty of pretty styles for Mother also 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 













Por all the Kiddies 
With Playful Feet 


| Spice girls, little boys, big girls, big 
boys—all love Keds. They are so 
easy to run in, so springy to walk in, so 
easy to play in and so comfortable to 
dress-up and rest in—the finest shoes ever 
made for the fun and comfort of feet. 








Mrs. Briggs fairly danced into the kitchen and | 
set the hot water running. She was going to have | 


For an hour it was delightful. Then Mrs. Briggs | 
began to work more and more slowly; two pink | 





'N the early days of our country’s his- 
tory, it was part of the training of every 
American boy to know how to handle a 

gun and shoot straight. Modern educators 
also commend this same training—and 
every American Boy of today should have 
the pleasure of learning to shoot true to 
the mark with the safest gun ever de- 
signed for boys—the Daisy Air Rifle. 

The Daisy Pump Gun and the Mili- 
tary Daisy are two big favorites. Both 
are 50-shot repeaters, finished in blued 
steel, with turned walnut stocks, and sell at 
$3.50 each. Other Daisy models 50c. to $3.00. 

At your dealer's or sent direct 
from factory on receipt of price. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 
288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


cy 
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Cuts the Cost of 
Table Butter in Two 


This New Churn 
and Mixer will 
actually make 
two pounds of 
table butter from 
one pound of 
butter and one 
pint (one pound) 
of fresh milk. 
Anyone can do it 
by following the 
simple directions 
included with the 


“Lightning-Sanitary” 
Churn and Mixer 


It is easy to see that if butter is made to 
absofb its own weight of milk the prod- 

- uct will be milk-charged butter twice 
the original weight and bulk. This but- 
ter becomes hard and firm when put in 
a cool place and is delicious for table 
use. The economy of this method will 
be at once apparent. 


The Churn, made of glass with metal dasher, 
is equally suitable for making butter, beat- 
ing eggs or cream, mixing salad dressing, 
or for use as a butter renovator. We have 
thoroughly tested it. 


How To Get It FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion and 
we will present you with this “Lightning- 
Sanitary” Churn and Mixer, two-quart size. 
The Churn will be sent by express or parcel 
post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 
parcel-post shipment is desired, ask ong 
master how much postage to send us for a 
6-lb. package. 
NOTE. This Churn is offered only to present 
Companion subscribers (not to agents) as 
payment for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past year. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


NFORCING HEALTH.—The general health 
of the millions of men now engaged in the war 
in Europe has been such as to arouse the wonder 
of the world. In no other war has the percentage 
of illness been so low. The reason is that every 
officer and every soldier has to be more or less @ 
sanitarian. He must observe and practice certain 
rigid rules of personal hygiene even in thedaily 
life in the trenches. In France bathing has: pre- 
vented the spread of many diseases, especially ty- 
phus. As a rule troops remain in the trenches only 
about two weeks, and are then sent. back: to»rest 
and recuperate and to undergo a thoroughiclean- 
ing. First of all they take a hot bath, andatthesame 
time their outer clothing is disinfected: with live 
steam. After bathing they put on clean stockings 
and underwear, and are then free from: lice; the 
special carriers of typhus fever. Typhoid, the 
scourge of former armies, has hardly shown itself, 
because everyone has been vaccinated for typhoid, 
camp waste is disposed of in sanitary ways, drink- 
ing water is chlorinated, food is carefully inspected 
and flies are suppressed. As the bulletin of the 
Chicago School of Sanitary Instruction points out, 
the important element in the personal hygiene and 
surroundings of the soldier in the field is the fact 
that he is obliged to do the things that make for 
his physical health and safety, so faras: protection 
from preventable sickness is concerned. In civil 
life people often fail to heed: the warnings and 
injunctions of the health officer. That is:why/pre- 
ventive measures do not. always prevent. .The 
people who do obey healtinregulations often have 
to suffer for the sins of the careless orthe ignorant 
who do not. J 
ALLOW APARTMENTS.—A correspondent 
of Country Life contributes this interesting 
photograph of the nesting holes of the sand martin, 
or bank swallow, in a disused sand pit: nearEdin- 
burgh. A colony of about two hundred ‘birds visits 
the spot late every spring and stays through the 
summer. That they come year after year to take 
up their residence in the spot where they or their 
parents were born is evident from the illustration; 





for the large holes are the old ones and the small 
ones the new. So long as: the old holes are still 
habitable the birds do not trouble to excavate 
fresh ones, but begin to build their nests at once. 
Riparia riparia, the smallest of our swallows, is 
common both to the Old World and to the New. In 
this country he is called bank swallow, sand swal- 
low, bank martin and sand martin. In the British 
Isles he is known as the sand martin. The nesting 
burrows are usually placed in sand banks some 
distance above the foot; but occasionally the bird 
selects a bank of gravel, clay or sawdust, and 
often the clay walls of abandoned dry wells have 
been found to be honeycombed with their nesting 
holes. The bank swallow seems to prefer the bor- 
ders of streams, lakes and other bodies of water, 
but it often selects a nesting place in a railway 
cut or sand pit at some distance from water. The 
little birds are a lustreless brownish gray above 
and pure white below, except for a brownish-gray 
band across the chest. The tail is but slightly 
forked. 


LASTING WITH LIME.— When water is 
added to calcium oxide, or quicklime, the lime 
expands slowly with almost irresistible force. 
Rock Products describes how that property of 
quicklime was utilized recently to break up piers 
twelve feet wide, twenty feet long and twelve feet 
high. The piers stood between similar piers that 
supported engines in constant operation and there- 
fore had to be removed without injury to the ma- 
chinery. It was impossible to blast the piers, and 
hand cutting was too slow and expensive. The 
work was accomplished by drilling three-inch ver- 
tical holes, three feet deep and three feet apart in 
both directions, over the entire area of the piers 
and fillitg them within six inches of the top with 
fresh slaked lime, in pieces one half inch to one 
and a half inches wide. As soon as the lime was 
thoroughly wet the tops of the holes were filled 
with briek dust, which was well tamped. In about 
ten minutes cracks started in every direction, and 
the entire top of the foundation pier was broken 
inte three-foot cubes. ; 
LING THE ENEMY.—The Camouflage is 
an organization of French artists who fool the 
enemy with their brushes. The members have 
done much to make supply depots, wagons, motor 
trucks and trains invisible. It is now almost im- 
pessible for aéroplanes to discover French bat- 
teries. In a recent article in the Evening Sun Mr. 
Ernest Peixotto says that the theory of protective 
celoration was long ago employed by the Indian, 
who painted himself so that he would be lost to 
Sight in the desert when hiding from animals or pur- 
suers. The French are now employing the trick to 
cenceal outposts and observers who are.stationed 
at dangerous points. “Fake” roads of painted 
muslin have been made, to draw the enemy’s fire 
while important movements of troops and supplies 
were going on elsewhere. On one occasion it was 
necessary to send soldiers from one part of the 
front to another, past the end of a village street 
that was in plain sight of German glasses and 
within easy range of their guns. The artists painted 
a street, prolonging it by perspective, and hung 
the long painted screen:so that to the enemy every- 
thing appeared as usual. But behind the muslin 
Screen soldiers passed all day: without detection 
and undisturbed by. the guns of the enemy. All 
sorts of clever devices: are’ used: to conceal the 
hiding places of observers. Ait one place a dead 
horse lay for severalidays‘on:a slight rise between 
the lines. One night French: soldiers removed: the 
animal and substituted’ a horse of papier-maché 
with a man inside: That observer occupied: his 
dangerous: post for several: days. Every night he 
returned to give the results of his observations, 
which were of the utmost value to his officers. 


A dog—and a gun 


A rainy’ day can't spoil your fun if you’ve gota 
Winchester. 

With:a dog as:a.companion, you can go up to 
the loft,.shine:up the barrel, clean the sights, and 
polish: the stock of your Winchester. You'll feel 
pretty proudiof‘that:gun when you've finished. You 
cam look forward to: the woodchucks you’re going 
to’ “get,”” to: the cans and bottles you’re going to 
“pot,’’ to: the:time when you’ll be good enough at 
target shooting to wear a Winchester “Sharp- 
shooter” Medal. 


How’d you like to own one of these medals? 


There’s only one thing you could show the fellers 
with more pride than a beautiful, shiny Winchester 
—and'that’s a Silver Plated ‘‘Marksman’’ Medal, 
or a bright Gold Plated ‘“‘Sharpshooter’’ Medal. 


Just look at the medal on this page. Wouldn’t 
you like to own one? Read underneath it and find 
out:how you can earn one just like it. Then go to 
Dad. Ask him now to:let you have that Winches- 
ter, sO-'you can try for the medals. 


Get Dad on your side 


Tell'your Dad what a.gun will do for you. Tell him it 
will'teach you responsibility, self-control, self-reliance, 
and make you a good citizen of the future. 

Tell him that sooner or later your natural interest in 
a gun is going to make you get your hands on one, so the 
sooner you learn the correct use of a gun, the better. 
Remember it’s just as important for you to know how to 
handle a gun safely as it is for you to know how to swim. 

The Winchester contest will teach you how to handle 
a gun correctly from the start. 


There is a place near you, either in the open or ata 
club, where you can shoot. you do not know where to 
shoot, write us and we will tell you where and how you 
can, or we will help you organize aclub. 


Get your Dad to go down to your dealer with you and 
look over the Winchesterguns, You'll be surprised what 
a good gun you can get forthe money. Every boy knows 
the traditions behind the name Winchester, so get the 
gun you can be most proud of. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The name Winchester” stands for the best traditions 
in gun making. For over half a century Winchester has 
been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen.’ Winches- 
ter rifles built the West. As the need grew, Winchester 
originated a model and a caliber for every purpose. 

Today, the Winchest Cc makes a greater 
variety and volume of small arms than any other manu- 
facturer of firearms. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Winchester” 
is fired over 50 times with-excess loads for strength, 
smooth action and accuracy. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an 
inch in thickness or diameter. By the Bennett Process, 
all Winchester barrels are given a finish that lasts a life- 
time; hard to scratch and resists rust. 


The same care that is taken with Winchester guns, is 
taken with Winchester ammunition. The two are made 
for each other. This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by experts everywhere. 


Ask your dealer for the catalog and booklet 


Go to your dealer and look over the new stock of Win- 
chesters. Get your Winchester today, and’start in on the 
Prize-Contest. Ask your dealer for the catalog and the 
bookletion the proper use of a gun and’the rules of the 
Winchester Prize Contest. If he cannot supply you, write 
direct to us. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Dept. 6 New Haven, Conn, 













.22 caliber repeater 










only its own .22 





Model 06. pTake-down gopeating .22 caliber rifle, 20inelvround: 
rrel. ts t. ammunition. 
e ree m al ~— the ket. 


Model 03. Automatichammerless take-down rifle. Handles 
. automatic 
fast as the trigger can:be-pulled. 


Take-down . 
light-weight gun in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER 











cartridge. Shoots ten shots as 


22 caliber single-shotrifle. A\€aw priced; 


World Standard Gans and Ammunition. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 


The Gold Plated“ Sharp- 
shooter’’ Medal goestoany 
boy or girl under 16 who 
makes the first grade 
score with a Winchester 
.22 Rifle and. Winchester 
ammunition. 
alhe Silver Plated 

Marksman” Medal goes 
to the boy or girl who 
makes the second grade 
score. 

Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you sample 
target and booklet ex- 
plainingthefull conditions 
of the contest. This book- 
let also tells you how to 
get the best results from 
your Winchester. The 
dealer will also supply 
you with targets. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to the 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms.Co., Dept. 65, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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It’s. quali 
The You 
to: guarantee 
the 





Quality’s 
the thing 


that has led 
’s Companion 


New Companion 







tens of thousands of these machines in homes 
throughout the land; it’s quality that has led 
purchasers to recommend this machine to 
their friends and neighbors; it’s quality alone 
—not even the very low price—that is 3 
chiefly responsible for the great success of 


No better or more durable 
obtained at any price. 


ements. The New Com- 















Many New Improv 

panion has all the regular features of an up-to- 
date machine, also many new improvements 
found on no other. It is full ball-bearing, easy 
running, and has best Greist attachments. 
Our Low Prices will surprise you. We offer a 
choice of six styles (foot treadle and electric), 
pay all freight charges to your nearest freight 
station (in U.S.), sell at a very low price, and 
ths’ free trial. 


for twenty-five years; it’s 
- quality that has placed 
Easy Press 
PRICE to Fill the Button PRICE 
$2.50 up Sterling 
P Silver, $5 3 
arker 4 
Clip, 25c 18-K Gold nl 
extra Plate, $6 this machine. 
> ine can 
invmedintel allow a three mon 
into fluid i: . 









<——.q@ PARKER INK TABLETS for a 
soldier’s “kit” in place of fluid ink 








Let Us Tell: You how we do it, also how 
much we can save for you on the purchase 
of a high-grade sewing machine. free 
illustrated booklet tells the whole story. 
Write for it now. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Parker Pen Co., 80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 
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Fisk Club Boys Are Doing Their Bit 
—and All Regular Fellows Belong 


HEREVER there is need of a stout heart and willing 
hands there will you find the boys who belong to Fisk 
Bicycle Clubs. 


They are not old enough to go to the front—but they make 
themselves useful and their labors in bicycle patrols, de- 
livering messages, Red Cross assistants and so on are an 
excellent training in discipline and character-building that 
develops manly and honorable young men. 


Do you want to join a Fisk Club 

and do YOUR bit? 
We will be pleased to help you form a club of your own. 
Send for manual telling about all details of Fisk Club 
organization and the other helps we give members of Fisk 
Clubs. It teaches the fascinating pastime of flag signaling 
and tells you about club runs, and the fun that Fisk Club 
members enjoy. 


Do you want a FREE subscription to 
“FISK CLUB NEWS?” . 


A few more names will be added to the free subscription list of 
the Fisk Club News, that entertaining monthly publication devoted 
to the many activities of Fisk Clubs. Full of news and stories dear 
to the hearts of real boys. Send your name and address at once to 


Fisk Club Chief, Dept. A 
Tue Fisk Russper Company of N. Y. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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